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TEXEL SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, 


From the island of Texel, which forms a part of Holland, comes 
a breed of mutton sheep which are notas well known in the United 
States as they possibly may be hereafter. In the early colonial days 
Texel sheep were imported quite numerously to the region along 
the west bank of the Hudson river. Their mutton was a welcome 
addition to the restricted food resources of the settlers, and their 
wool was carded, spun and worked up into clothing wholly beneath 
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carcass. The face and legs are clothed with a close coat of short 
white hair. The very peculiar terminal appendage ic what is known 
as a “spike tail.” It is naked, rather broad and flat at the base, 
and tapering to a point like a carrot. This is possibly a modified 
inheritance from the broad-tailed African sheep, which were carried 
to Holland ages ago by returning shipmasiers, and crossed upon 
the native sheep, thus helping to form the modern Texel breed.. 
The points of practical value in Texel sheep are hardiness, 
fecundity and good quality of mutton. Originating on a storm- 
swept island in the North sea, they have acquired the ability to 
withstand great vicissitudes of weather and climate. The ewes are 























TEXEL SHEEP AT HOME. 


the domestic roof. But the surrounding forests were infosted with 
wolves and other predatory animals. Still more destructive to the 
flocks were the British laws, bitterly hostile to woolen manufactures 
in the colonies, even as household industries. Under these adverse 
conditions the flocks of Texel sheep dwindled away to final extinction, 
and the breed was known no more on this side of the ocean until 
recent years, within which several importations have been made to 
the states around Lake Michigan. The Texel sheep of to-day are 
much superior to those of the early colonists. As shown in the 
accompanying illustration, they are strong, upstanding animals, 
with snow-white fleece covering a large, well-formed mutton 


prolific and good moth>"s. Twin lambs are very commonly borne, 
and triplets ere not unLuown among them. The ewes, if well kept, 
always have abundant supplies of milk for their lambs. The mut- 
ton of Texel sheep is nicely marbled with fat and lean, and in 
texture and flavor is quite suggestive of venison. 

It would be idle and ungracious to attempt comparisons between 
the ‘’exel and the choice British breeds of mutton sneep which have 
obtained a permanent foothold in this country. The Nether!ands 
have supplied us a valuable breed of dairy cattle, and if to that is 
ever to be added a race of her sheep, there is room for all. A 
mutton breed that will ‘‘rustle” would be very desirable. 
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A HOMEMADE DRIVE PUMP. 


J. L. TOWNSHEND, UTAH. 


A mechanic living near me made a drive pump from about 
13 feet of iron pipe two inches in diameter, and a connecting 
piece for fastening pipe to the side for the spout, to which uprights 
were attached to hold 
the handle, as shown 
in the illustration. He 
fitted a steel plug (d) 
to one end of the long- 
est piece of pipe and 
drilled holes near the 
end for the inflow of 
water (c). The pipe 
was then, witha large 
wooden mallet,driven 
down about 10 feet 
into a sandy loam, 
until it had pene- 
trated a layer of sand 
containing water. To 
the top of the pipe the 
cross piece was con- 
nected, and about five 
feet down a plug was 
inserted containing a 
hole fitted with a 
leather flap valve on 
top (b). A plunger of 
hard wood with a hole 
in the bottom also fitted with a leather flap valve was con- 
nected to a handle by an iron strap, and the handle was supported 
from the spout of the pump on two strips of hard wood bolted fast 
together. On the piston, or plunger (a), strips of leather are fas- 
tened to promote suction. A drive well at first brings up the fine 
sand with the water, but as the sand is pumped out a cavity is 
formed which holds a barrel or two of water, and in time all the 
sand near the bottom of the pipe disappears. One advantage the 
driven well has over a well that is dug and walled up is in its 
freedom from mice, toads and insects. Another advantage is its 
cheapness. The well here described cost only about six dollars 
completed, and has done good service for several years pumping 
much water in a dry climate. 























A SIMPLE DRIVE PUMP. 





FALL AND EARLY WIi.fER FEEDING OF SWINE. 


JOHN M. JAMISON, OHIO. 


Hogs are the profitable stock of the farm, and a tarmer who 
has plenty of them should not vroak much about hard times, [f 
his corn crop is short there is a wide margin between the price of 
wheat and that of pork, and he will find it a paying investment to 
replenish his stocks of wheat. There is, as a rule; too much de- 
pendence put on grain in the production of pork, and not enough 
thought of grass and other succulent products. When grass and 
other foods that disappear with winter’s approach are to be utilized 
as nork makers, it is to the interest of the farmer to fatten his hogs 
as quickly as possible in the fall or early winter. Grass pork is the 
cheapest that we can grow, and when rounded out with grain, the 
healthiest as well. 

My practice is to bring the spring pigs to new corn in fine 
shape, as good as it is possible to make them on grass with a good 
ration ofmiddlings twice a day. As soon as new corn is ready I 
begin to feed, slowly at first, gradually working up to full ration. 
This year I gave them the run of a rye field for 60 days prior to 
commencing corn feeding. Now that they have had corn for a few 
weeks, they are nearly ready for full feed of it. But the full feed 
will not be a very large quantity, because with other food that they 
have in great abundance, they do not need it. 

There are still considerable quantities of rye in the field, also 
young volunteer rye as well as an abundance of young clover, that 
has made a wonderful growth since the rye matured. Along with 
all this green food, they have twice a day as many pumpkins as 
they will eat up clean. Iam at a loss to know how I could improve 
these opportunities for healthy growth and cheap pork. These hogs 
I do not expect to keep longer than Nov 1. Clover, rye and pump- 
kins will be plenty while the hogs remain. Had I been slow to 
start them, the fattening period would have been extended about 
one month longer, and at a much greater cost. 

These hogs are March and April farrowings; had they been a 
month later I would of necessity have been driven to early winter 
feeding, but in no case would I have attempted to carry them 
through the midwinter months. If I carry any stock in hogs 


STOCK FEEDING 


through the winter it will be the fall farrowings, as they do not 
require so much shelter nor so much grain to keep up the heat of 
the system, nor so much food to make a pound ot gain. Mid- 
winter feeding is decidedly objectionable on account of the additional 
expense of shelter, waste of food to keep up the animal heat, and 
the unpleasant labor in caring for them. 

The important point in feeding hogs is to get them to market as 
quickly as possible. The day has gone by when there is a profit in 
feeding for a special market, if they must be carried on a mainten- 
ance ration for a time to reach this special market. @f used to be 
customary to feed spring pigs for the February market, but the folly 
of such a course is apparent, when we consider that they can much 
more cheaply be made to reach market at the same weights as 
formerly made, not later than Nov 1. The spring pig should be in 
such condition when new corn is ready for him, that six weeks’ 
corn feeding will prepare him for market in the most desirable 
form. But do not attempt to feed thas long on corn alone, nor is it 
desirable to confine them to small lots, for they will feed better if 
allowed what exercise they will take. When cold weather sets in 
and they will not exercise, they consume about one-fifth less feed, 
with a natural consequence of limited or no gain atall. The 
general belief is that hogs will eat more in cold weather, but the 
fact is that they eat less and require more to make a pound 
of gain. 





CORN FODDER FOR MILCH COWS. 


E. E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 


A silo undoubtedly is a valuable adjunct to the modern dairy, 
but it is not indispensable. The cost of construction, the compara- 
tively short time of usefulness before replacing it with a new one 
becomes necessary, and the uncertainty to the inexperienced 
builder of the ensilage being properly preserved, debar many farm- 
ers from building one. 

That corn stalks are the must valuable of all forage crops for 
the food of milch cows is more clearly demonstrated with every 
passing year. After an experience covering a period of fifteen 
years in feeding cows for the production of a maximum amount of 
butter at a minimum cost, I have no hesitation in saying that corn 
fodder, either as ensilage or dry, is pre-eminently my first choice. 
A load of well-cured corn stalks is equal to a load of the best clover 
hay as a butter producer, while the cost is not nearly so great 
whether grown or purchased. Some dairymen prefer to know just 
how much grain their cows are getting at a ration. This can be 
positively known only by feeding it separately. 

Cut stalks are much preferable to uncut. The convenience of 
feeding, and handling the refuse, aside from the fact that they are 
eaten more closely, recommends the cut feed sufficiently to pay for 
the extra expense of cutting. A second-hand horsepower may be 
bought for a few dollars and will do the work of furnishing cutting 
power for years. .I gave fifteen dollars for a ten-horse power which 
has been in use for that purpose as well as cutting wood for nearly 
ten years and is still in good order for work. Four horses furnish 
ample power for running it, although we sometimes use more. It 
gives them needed exercise in winterwhen they would not be doing 
anything else. We usually cut enough at once of the dry stalks to 
last about two weeks, piling it up in a convenient place near the 
cows. 

This feed is mixed with bran, oats and corn meal—gluten meal 
has taken the place of the corn meal of late to our entire satisfac- 
tion—in alternate layers and well moistened. This is then allowed 
to stand 12 to 24 hours before feeding. A place with a tight floor is 
needed where it can be enclosed on three sides like a bin. The 
mixture will be quite warm at the end of twelve hours and is eaten 
with hearty relish. <A sprinkling of salt, if care is exercised not to 
use too much, improves its taste to the cows. This food, 
when the grain is bought in quantity, or raised on the farm as well 
as the corn stalks, produces a large yield of butter in winter ata 
cost not exceeding twelve cents per pound. Its value depends 
largely upon the quality of the stalks. The stalks are cut while 
still green and put in good sized shocks, the ears husked as soon as 
dry and the stalks housed at once. No bleached-out, weather- 
beaten, over-ripe stalks can make as good feed as those properly 
cured and cared for. 

Corn, both stalks and grain, is pre-eminently the crop for the 
dairyman to use, and every one who keeps cows should grow a suf- 
ficient quantity to last until spring. Gluten-meal, as before men- 
tioned, is found to be an excellent substitute for corn meal, which 
in reality it is, the fat-producing elements being partially elimi- 
nated, yet those constituents which produce a good flow of milk 
are retained. From the middle of July until April first, corn fod- 
der is the dairyman’s main dependence if he rightly appreciates iv, 
and plants a sufficient amount to last during that period. 





























TRAPPING MUSKRATS. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 


There is probably no fur-bearing animal more universally 
found in North America than is the muskrat. It is emphatically a 
water animal, and there is scarcely a stream or pond in which it 
does not make its home, preference being shown for ponds or 
sluggish streafns. Its food consists chiefly of the roots of grass, 
flags and weeds, that grow in the edge of the water. The presence 
of these freshly-dug plants in the water is a sure indication of the 
nearness of muskrats. The entrance to their holes may often be 
seen in the bank, perhaps a foot or less under the surface of the 
water. The rat makes the entrance to its burro\v under water that 
it may swim and dive into it, but the underground tunnel rises as it 
goes back several feet into the bank, and the nest is above the 
water-level. The entrance to a hole is marked by the mound of 
earth dug out. At first this is very conspicuous by its fresh color ; 
afterwards the continual passing in and out of the rat keeps the 
top of the mound brushed so clean that it is quite noticeable. 

When a muskrat’s nest is found it is an easy matter to catch 
the rat by simply setting a steel trap in the mouth of the burrow. 
Care must be taken to stretch the chain to its entire length and 
fasten it with a stake driven through the ring at the end of the 
chain. The rat when caught will crawl into his hole as far as possi- 
ble, and, strange as it may seem, it will be difficult to pull him out. 
From a dead rat which had drowned, I have pulled off a leg in try- 
ing to pull him out of a hole into which he had crawled the full 
length of his chain. 
In setting deadfalls 
for muskrats they 
should be built as 
near the water as 
possible, if right at 
the water’s edge, so 
much the better. 
This is because the 
animal is usually in 
the water and will 
be more likely to 
smell the bait if it 
is near the water. 
Freshly-dug parsnip 
is the best bait for 
muskrats;)s When 
using steel traps, and 
the muskrat bur- 
rows cannot be 
found, an excellent 
plan is to set the 
trap on a log lying 
in the water with 
one end on the bank. 
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elass winter stores. A flow of honey in the fall is desirable, as 
young bees are then reared, which have more vitality to stand the 
winter than those reared earlier. Where there is no fall flow and 


‘bees stop early rearing young the colonies usually die the following 


spring from what is commonly called spring dwindling, but which 
is only another name for old age. The old bees, in their efforts to 
prolong the life of the colony, go out during inclement weather for 
water to prepare food for the larve, get chilled and are not able to 
return. Somebee keepers who live in localities where fall nectar 
flows are deficient, feed their colonies with something resembling 
nectar to induce the queen tolay. They fiad that this reduces 
spring dwindling almost to a minimum. 

Those expecting to winter colonies safely, should have populous 
ones supplied with plenty of well ripened stores and well protected 
from cold and wet. A strong colony formed by the union of several 
small ones, may perish in spring by dwindling, for the reason that 
it contained only old bees. Bees reared in September usually have 
a purifying flight during warm days in October, and go into the 
semi-hibernating state in fine condition. 





SELLING POULTRY. 


ELLA ROCKWOOD. 


There*is usually a great rush of poultry to market about 
Thanksgiving time. On account of cold weather, more food is re- 
quired for the flock and more labor is demanded in their care, hence 
a natural desire to realize on them and stop expense. The high 
price of corn will 
perhaps hasten the 
marketing time this 
year, so that the 
shipments are apt to 
be exceptionally 
large. Those who 
have a considerable 
amount to market 
will do well to con- 
sult with a dealer in 
poultry before decid- 
ing upon the time to 
sell. <A trustworthy 
dealer may be relied 
on to lielp his cus- 
tomers to dispose of 
their stock to the 
best advantage. It 
really makes very 
little ditference in 
his profits. If selling 
on commission, he 
has a percentage and 
so will be benefited 





The trap is set just 
in the water’s edge— 
possibly a trifle 
under the water—and the bait placed about a foot above the trap. 
(See illustration.) The bait is stuck on the end of a stick and the 
opposite end of the stick thrust into the log if it is old and rotten; 
if the log is sound, a longer stick may be used and the lower end 
thrust into the ground by the side of the log, placing the stick in 
a slanting position in order to bring the bait directly above the trap. 
All steel traps for muskrats ought to be set where the animal, in its 
efforts for freedom, will get into deep water. The weight of the 
trap will then drag down the victim and cause it to drown. This is 
not only more humane, but if the trap is away from the water the 
rat will often gnaw off its foot and escape. 





ABOUT BEES IN AUTUMN. 


MRS L. HARRISON, ILLINOIS. 


When bees have had a good day it is followed by a roar at 
night. The noise is made by their wings evaporating honey. They 
take the thin nectar from the cells, draw it back and forth upon 
their antennz, much the same as a candy-maker does his candy, 
until it is thick enough, when it is returned to the cells. There is 
no music sweeter to the ear of a bee keeper than this roar, unless it 
be the jingle of cash after his season’s product is sold. 

This year the first of these roars was heard Aug 24, and they 
occurred frequently during the following month. Fall flowers in 
the xiver bottoms such as spanish needles, beggar ticks, boneset, 
polygonum, etc, furnished a good flow of nectar. Although the 
honey has a mixed flavor, it possesses good body and makes first 


STEEL TRAP SET 


by securing the high- 
est price for those 

FOR MUSKRAT. who do business 
with him. If he buys outright it is to sell again, and at once, as 
poultry cannot be held any length of time to advantage. So it 
seems best to understand beforehand what the buyers’ ideas are 
concerning the best time to sell. It is also best to know how to 
have the fowls—whether turkeys, ducks, geese or common fowls— 
dressed. It is very disappointing to the seller to take in a season’s 
output of poultry and find that had it been dressed in a different 
way a better price might have been secured. The market in which 
the dealer intends selling decides this. Some markets use none but 
dry picked, undrawn fowls. Fowls which have been scalded or 
drawn will be at a discount, if taken at all, in such a place. 

Dry picking is not the hard task that many persons consider it 
to be, if rightly managed. A single thrust with a sharp, small- 
bladed knife kills the fowl at once. Hung by the feet at a conven- 
ient hight, it is the work of but a short space of time to detach the 
feathers. The quill feathers may come hard, in that case use a 
pair of pincers, or if any are very obstinate cut them off close fo 
the flesh with a sharp knife or pair of shears. Really dry picking 
is the most satisfactory way after all. It leaves the flesh clear and 
whole, free from dark spots and blemishes. 





Spraying Poultry Houses.—A knapsack spray pump should be 
owned by every poultry keeper. There is nothing equal to it for 
syringing the poultry house with dilute carbolic acid as a disinfect- 
ant and deodorizer, or with kerosene emulsion for lice. By using 
an automatic nozzle, and making a thin whitewash with lime and 
straining it carefully, the labor of whitewashing is greatly lessened. 
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A SUCCESSFUL FRUIT-RETARDING HOUSE. 


E. G. FOWLER. 

Very much attention has of late years been given to cooling and 
refrigerating houses, designed to preserve fruit for a time, pro- 
longing its season and avoiding the necessity for marketing it when 
cee | the market already has 

é ¢ | a surplus. Quite a 
| large number of these 
| have been built in the 
Hudson river fruit re- 
gion, but they have 
hardly been conspicu- 
ous successes. This is 
Tm, not due to any radical 
defect in the principle 
upon which they have 
been constructed, but rather to the fact that too much has been ex- 
pected of them. As a rule, they have been especially disastrous 
with grapes, though in isolated cases they have been successful 
with this fruit, pre —— nT 7 
longing the season and [| [--""" _ ¥ 
2 














FIG 1. GROUND FLOOR. 





realizing better prices 
for the grower. Mr 
W. D. Barnes and his a 
son and partner, Edwin, 
Orange county, N Y, 
are very intelligentand | |. ' ee 
progressive fruit grow- 

ers. In the fall of 1883 
they built a cooling 
house on what is known as the Gerald plan, which is practically the 
same as that so generally used by the dressed beef companies all 
over the country. The building, of which we give a diagram, is of 
brick 18x36 feet in dimensions. Inside the brick wall is a six-inch 
air space, then four inches of sawdust, the latter separated from 
the air space by a board partition, papered on both sides. The en- 
trance (see Fig 1) is at a, which leads into a hall b, from which we 
pass through the door ¢ into the refrigerating room d. Figure 2 
shows the second or ice story. For a hall a is directly over 
the lower hall. The large space d is the ice bin and the dotted 
lines cc and ee show openings in the floor. The parallel dotted lines 
bb, are two square box tubes for conveying warm air to the ice. The 
tubes pass through the floor at the line a, pass onthe floor toc ce, when 
they turn upward at aright angle and empty the air directly on 

















FIG 2. ICE STORY. 





FIG 4, LATE ROSE PEACH. 


FIG 38. SECTIONAL VIEW. 


the store of ice, At ee, the partition for retaining the ice is slatted 
so that the air passes freely through it, dropping to the lower room. 
This method keeps the air in constant, but not rapid, motion. On 
the occasion of a recent visit to this cooler, it was being almost ex- 
clusively used for peaches. Messrs Barnes & Son are large peach 
growers and they find the cooler of great benefit to them. 

The peaches are picked in tray crates, such as are in common 
use among vineyardists in western New York. They are very con- 
venient, have slatted sides, thus affording an air circulation, and can 
be piled on the other as high as is desirable without injuring the 
fruit. When peaches are wanted, they are assorted, packed and 
shipped. The-ripening of the peaches is retarded about a week or 
ten days, and it in no way impairs the quality of the fruit. A spe- 
cial favorite is the Late Rose peach,and a walk in their peach orchard 
never fails to impress its value on the spectator. It is a very pro- 
ductive sort—it must be severely thinned if large, handsome fruit 
is desired. This they do, pulling off from one-half to three-quarters 
of the young fruit. The trees were heavily loaded, despite this 
severe thinning, with fruit of brilliant color and marvelous size. 
No stable manure is wanted in their peach orchards, they rely 
mainly on potash and phosphoric acid, which they find in wood 
ashes, kainit and ground bone. They prune differently from the 











FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


methods in general use. Their trees are headed low in the begin- 
ning and they keep them so, cutting out large branches as freely 
as small ones, to accomplish their purpose. To grow high colored 
peaches is to get good prices, and to secure this color, they use pot- 
ash freely. An illustration is given of a bisected fruit, showing the 
comparative size of the stone, in Fig 3, and in Fig 4 one of an 
uncut specimen, both of which illustrations are a trifle under half 
the natural size. The fruit is white-fleshed, a perfect free stone, of 
high quality and a good seller. 





A SERIOUS ENEMY TO PEAR CULTURE. 


GEO. T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


Until within a few years, pear culture was attended with less 
trouble from insects than most other kinds of fruit. Two insect 
pests have made entrance into our orchards in different parts of 
New York and Ohio that threaten the total destruction of the trees 
and fruit, unless very thoroughly fought. 

The pear-tree psylla is a very small insect that was imported 
from Europe in 1832, in some pear stocks. In 1891 orchards in dif- 
ferent localities in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York were 
attacked and greatly damaged. The insect is a minute fly or jump- 
ing plant-louse, that lays eggs about the bases of terminal buds of 
the previous year’s growth. These hatch in May, and thousands of 
minute nymphe begin to suck the sap from the base of the stems 
of the leaves, and of the young forming fruit. The leaves soon 
show a sickly appearance, while the pears begin to fall, until but 
few if any are left on the trees. In a short time the insects secrete 
and exude a honey-dew which drops from the trees, covers the 
leaves and any fruit remaining. This prevents all growth, and in 
two or three years, will cause the death of many trees. The present 
season the psylla has again appeared, and is doing much damage. 

The only treatment that has been found effective is kerosene 
emulsion, which must be applied very promptly as soon as the eggs 
are mostly hatched, when the young nymphs can be destroyed. 
One gallon of emulsion to twenty gallons of water is sufficient, and 
the trees need to be thoroughly saturated to reach them all—a 
powerful force pump being necessary to drive the spray all through 
the tree. Some of the insects will be so encased in their own 
honey-dew that the emulsion will not reach them, hence the most 
favorable time to spray is after a heavy rain, when the sticky sub- 
stance will be washed off, and many more will be killed. Culti- 
vators who do not plan to follow up with vigilance this enemy of the 
pear will find only disappointment hereafter in pearculture, as the 
pest is spreading, and there is danger of its becoming more general. 





Cannas grow best out-of-doors in summer, either in large 
tubs, pails or pots, or planted in the border. They require a large 
space for root room. They can be grown in the house in winter as 
easily as flowering bulbs. Put in five or six-inch pots, give good 
drainage, place in a warm window, and water freely, giving full 
sunlight. When the pots are filled with roots, shift into eight or 
ten-inch pots. They will bloom freely in these and may remain un- 
iil spring when they should be planted in the border where they 
will get the full sunlight. They will recover their vigor and be 
ready to bloom next winter. The soil to pot cannas in should be 
very rich and light, one-half well-rotted manure is not too strong 
for them, for they are gross feeders. Cannas like warmth, sunlight 
and moisture. Try somecannas in the window garden and you will 
not regret it for they will afford you great pleasure in the dreary 
months that are tocome. The Star of ’91, Madam Crozy and Crown 
Jewel are good varieties.—[Mrs J. W. Ferres, Quebec. 





A Neglected Window Plant.—Why is it we do not see more lan- 
tanas in window collections? We have few freer-flowering plants, 
and they are really beautiful, as all will admit who have seen fine 
specimens in full bloom. The white and pale yellow varieties are 
especially fine. They are what might be called ever-bloomers, for 
a frequent cutting-back will induce the production of new branches, 
and with new branches always come flowers. They are most tract- 
able plants, and can be trained in any form. Plants a year or two 
old are preferable to young plants, as they will have a greater 
amount of flowering surface. 





Stop the Black Knot.—To see a lot of plum trees slowly being 
destroyed by black knot is not a cheerful sight, nor is it calculated 
to raise the spectator’s opinion of the thrift of the owner of the 
trees. If every one would carefully cut off and burn every affected 
limb, we should make almost an end of the pest and save the trees. 
It is no good to cut off the limbs and leave them on the ground— 
the disease will spread as readily from the excised limbs as when 
they were on the tree. Incinerate them at once. 
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SYPHONING LIQUIDS FROM BARRELS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a ready means of draw- 
ing off liquids from a barrel having no faucet. A rubber tube a 
couple of yards in length has one end passed through a bit of pine 
wood and glued tightly into position. 
A hole is now bored down through 
the top of the piece of ;wood into this 
tube and a short piece of rubber tube 
inserted and tightly glued into posi- 
tion. Place the other end of the long 
tube in the barrel, pinch the lower 
end with the fingers and draw out the 
DEVICE FOR DRAWING OFF air from the tube by applying the 

LIQUIDS. mouth to the upright piece of tubing, 
when the long tube will fill with the liquid which will flow steadily 
through it when the lower end of the tube is released, always pro- 
viding that the end of the tube outside of the barrel is lower than 
the end which is within the barrel, as this is the principle on which 
the syphon works—a long arm and a short arm. Care should be 
taken in drawing the air out of the tube not to proceed so far that 
the liquid will rise to the mouth in the upright tube. This might 
very well be of glass, as glass tubing can be had at any druggist’s, 








PROFITABLE FALL DAIRYING. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


The usual course pursued by dairymen is-to turn milch cows 
upon the aftermath of the meadows, which the the showers of Sep- 
tember have stimulated to an abundant growth. While this flush 
of feed lasts the milk yield is materially increased, and more butter 
and cheese are produced from a giver quantity of it than earlier in 
the season. This advance in richness is due both to the time the 
cows have passed beyond the parturient period and to the influence 
of favorable feed. Combined with this we have in the fall cool 
weather conducive to preserving milk quality, with a consequently 
improved quality in dairy products. Butter and cheese improve in 
price, and the autumn is considered a profitable period for tne dairy 
farmer. 

While there is no doubt about the immediate profit, it is well to 
lork deeper than a casual inspection and see if there is any real 
profit in this method. Meadows are set apart for producing hay 
and not for affording pasturage. A good crop of good hay is an es- 
sential production of every well-regulated dairy farm. Fall pas- 
turage of meadows without heavy top-dressing of manure means 
depletion in grass yield for the ensuing season. Cattle will graze 
the tender succulent rowen very closely, and leave the grass roots 
unprotected at the advent of winter. This is doubly damaging 
when so few fields are protected by good woodland wind breaks. 
As a result these closely cropped meadows are bare or partially so 
in winter, the snow collecting about the fences in drifts. A thick 
matting of rowen, if it existed, would then act as a protective 
mulch, and combined with the snow it held would prevent the ex- 
tensive freezing-out of grass roots. I have seen the yield of hay 
from a fertile meadow reduced one ton per acre in amount in the 
season following a close tall grazing. Besides removing the pro- 
tection this method subjects the land to a double cropping in one 
season, involves a heavy drain on the fertility of the soil. 

In view of these facts it becomes a grave question whether or 
not the increase of income from fall dairying as at present secured 
amounts to real profit to the milk producer. It is apparent that it 
is not secured in a legitimate way,and dairymen who regularly 
practice bleeding their meadows by fall grazing are in reality cheat- 
ing themselves. The cheat is a grave one entailing damage at the 
present and weakening the basis of future dairying. If the pasture 
is not sufficient to maintain a good flow of milk in the fall, which 
it generally is, soiling crops should be supplied to make up the 
deficienvy. 





Teaching a Calf to Drink.—I am a small woman and cannot 
force a calf to drink by the use of main strength, so have resorted 
to what I find very useful. It is nothing more than a common 
syringe or pop-gun. Placing the tube between the first and second 
fingers of my left hand, I introduce it thus into the calf’s mouth. 
After the second lesson the calf will allow himself to be controlled, 
for he soon learns that the dinner stops when he pulls back, and 
will come to you as he would to a cow. Having accomplished this 
you can place his lips where you like. I finish my lesson with the 
milk tube in the bottom of a wooden pail and there he ‘naturally 
looks for his dinner after the sixth lesson or at three days old. In 
the first lesson I prevent the loss of milk by using a two-quart pail 
with the sucticn of the syringe resting in it. This is easy to carry 
on the finger wuile the bulb of the syringe is being manipulated 
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with the right hand. I take the calf from the cow after he has 
had his first meal, thinking it best to let Nature supply the first 
medicine and teach the animal what the tongue is for. I have 


* never lost a calf and never had but one sick one. This I cured with 


sweet-oil and milk punches, together with massage treatment twice 
aday. The trouble was lung fever.—[Mrs S. F. Beecher. 





DESIGN FOR AN ICE HOUSE. 


Many small farm ice houses have to stand out by themselves, 
and are thus exposed to the full effect o 
the sun’s rays. These falling directly 
upon the roof cause a good deal of heat 
to be generated within, to the conse- 
quent lossof ice. The illustration shows 
an ice house with two roofs, with an 
air space between, which will very 
greatly obviate this trouble. Such an 
extra roof can easily be placed upon a 
small building, to the saving of no 
small amount of ice during the heat of 
« summer, Every farm should be equipped 
™ with a well-filled ice house, for ice is a 
necessity, nota luxury. There are many 
new ideas in harvesting, storing and 
using ice nowadays, which are fully 
treated in Hiles’ new book, The Ice Crop, which is indispensable to 
all interested in ice, whether purchasers or consumers, or both. 








IMPROVING POOR PLACES IN MEADOWS AND PASTURES. 


In most meadows and pasture fields are patches of greater or 
less extent that are not nearly as productive as the remainder of 
the field, though the entire surface is uniformly seeded. These 
unproductive places are usually knolls or hillsides, from which the 
fertility of the soil has been exhausted by washing or cropping. 
During autumn they can easily be located and brought back to a 
state of fertility. First apply a good seeding of timothy, or other 
grass seed, and then cover the entire surface half an inch or more 
deep with well rotted barnyard manure, or a heavy sowing of com- 
mercial fertilizer, passing over the spots several times with a spring 
tooth or other harrow. The early fall rains will cause the seeds to 
germinate, and the whole surface should present a healthy green 
appearance before winter sets in. Frequently a field that has been 
into grass for many years is well set with moss, in which case 
scatter seed over the surface, anply some rich manure, and harrow 
until the surface looks ragged, thus laying the foundation for an 
increased growth of herbage, and all at small expense, without 
replowing the field. These bare spots are not at all pleasant to look 
at, and do not speak well for the farmer. 





Wintering Parsnips.—The practice of leaving parsnips in the 
ground through the winter is very general. The prevalent idea 
that freezing and thawing add materially to the flavor of the vege- 
table is erroneous, as experience proves. The better way is to dig 
them late in the fall and store in a cool cellar. The advantages to 
be gained by this process are the early date at which they can be 
placed in the market and consequent higher prices obtained, and 
the length of time they retain their flavor and freshness in spring 
and early summer. Parsnips thus cared for have been kept into 
June with marked success. Furthermore it avoids the necessity of 
hustling around to dig the roots in the spring before the tops have 
made much growth; likewise worms and rot are unknown.—[{G. A. 
Woolson, Vt. 





Seasonable Garden Work.—Because frost has destroyed most of 
the flowers and the tender vegetables, it does not follow that all 
garden work for the season is ended. There is yet much to do, in 
fact, there are but few days in the year that some work in the gar- 
den cannot be profitably done. We do not always work for the 
present only, and quite as much depends upon our preparations, as 
upon making of our gardens. To be ready when the time comes, 
with all our plans and appliances, is to find the garden nearly com- 
pleted. The first garden requisite is manure, which should be fur- 
nished with a liberal hand, and long before wanted, in order that it 
may become thoroughly composted. In this state too much cannot 
well be employed, and in this state it must be for root-crops in or- 
der to have them smooth as well as delicate in flavor. 





Good winter quarters for your cows will bring silver dollars to 
your pocket. 
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We submit that the ordinary newspaper 
liars should give the farmer a rest, and if they 
must pursue their craft, operate on some other 
class. We have had the artificial egg story 
dished up in all sorts of shapes, until gullible 
people hardly dared to buy an egg. Now we 
have a Cincinnati liar who says a chemist of 
that city has invented an artificial milk on 
which cream rises and from which butter can 
be made. The funny part of this business is 
that lots of credulous people believe these 
stories, and they frequently gravely discuss 
the damages which must follow such dangerous 
imitations. 





Our exhibit of imports of breeding stock is 
significant of what is fast becoming recognized 
—that the United States to-day possesses the 
best blood in the world. Our breeders have 
ransacked the globe for the best types of all 
the various breeds. Now they are reproducing 
the finest stock on earth. Hardly a breed but 
what has made greater improvement and won 
larger honors in America than in England or 
Europe. We do not need to import more thor- 
oughbreds. Let us simply make use of what 
we have. Thisis being done to a gratifying 
extent, but there is yet room for a vast exten- 
sion of the fine stock industry. Now that 
prices of full bloods are so low, while only the 
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best beef and mutton command a profit, is the 
very time for farmers and stockmen generally 
to get some good stock and grade up their 
herds and flocks. 





A Remarkable Feature. 





A story which shall fascinate every member 
of the family, from the smali boy and girl to 
the grandfather and grandmother, and be as 
wholesome and free from sensational features 
as it is attractive, is not easy to find, and when 
itis secured it costs a lot of money. Just such 
a story has been procured for our readers. It 
is by Anna Katherine Green, whose name 
has been a household word for the past dozen 
years, since her Leavenworth Case had its 
phenomenal run. The detective quality in 
Miss Green’s stories stimulates the reader’s 
curiosity to the highest pitch and there keeps 
it to the end, where the mystery is cleared up. 
This new serial, which we believe the public 
will pronounce even better than the author’s 
previous works, is called Dr Izard, and the 
opening chapters will appear in our issue of 
Nov 24. The pictures will be in keeping with 
the story, and the whole will be too good to be 
missed and quite good enough to bind and pre- 
serve. 





Tuberculosis in Cattle. 





By means of the tuberculin test, bovine tu- 
berculosis was discovered in the Vermont sta- 
tion herds of Jerseys,,Ayrshires and Holsteins. 
J.L. Hills and F. A. Rich report (B 42) that 
the 24 animals reacted to the test, only 
twi vs had appeared out of condition. Upon 
killing the infected animals their autopsies 
confirmed the test throughout, while two ani- 
mals which did not react were slaughtered for 
market and showed no disease. In six dis- 
eased cases the physical examination had 
failed to find tuberculosis. The distribution of 
the disease in the organs was: Lungs 90%, ud- 
der and its glands 73%, intestines and mesen- 
teric glands 50%. Six of the cattle came from 
herds now believed to be infected with tuber- 
culosis. 

As both ends of the barn had contained dis- 
eased cattle, the whole barn was cleaned, dis- 
infected with sulphur fumes, and weak corro- 
sive sublimate solution was sprayed over the 
woodwork. The old mangers were torn out 
and burned, rew ones being made of clean 
lumber. Eighteen grade Jerseys were after- 
ward bought from seven different herds and 
all were found free from disease. 

A thousand injections of tuberculin have 
been made in New England by the station vet- 
erinarian, 222 cattle being found diseased, and 
220 of these were killed and found tuberculous. 
In 81 different herds in Vermont 662 cattle 
were tested and but 39 animals found tubercu- 
lous. The symptoms of bovine tuberculosis 
were more obscure than those of the human 
consumption, and often baffled detection by 
physical examination. 





A Midwinter Vacation Trip. 





A grand excursion to the Pacific Coast is be- 
ing planned by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It 
will start from the east about the first of Janu- 
ary, to accommodate those who wish to attend 
the biennial convention of the American po- 
mological society, Jan 16-18, and all others 
who wish to go. The details as to rates and 
routes have not yet been fully perfected, but 
the present intention is to make rates from 
several points in the eastern, southern and 
central states to New Orleans or a Texas junc- 
tion, where the excursion will unite and run 
through to the coast as one train. It is hoped 
to arrange areturn by a different route. The 
excursion will be personally conducted by Mr 
C. D. Sage, who has had large experience in 
this ine and whose grange excursion to the 
World’s fair last year was enjoyed by over 500 
people. Those who desire further particulars 








can obtain same by applying direct to Mr 
Sage at North Brookfield, Mass. 

If the railroads will co-operate by giving us a 
reasonably low rate it will afford a grand op- 
portunity for people from this section to in- 
spect the Pacificcoast. If aparty of 500 people 
is secured a half fare rate is possible. 

The excursion will be open to all, but of 
course it should be understood that the cour- 
tesies to be extended by the California state 
board of horticulture and the other festivities 
proffered to the American pomological society 
can be participated in only by actual members 
of the society. It gladly welcomes all interest- 
ed in horticulture, and any such may obtain a 
certificate entitling them to all the privileges 
of membership, by sending their application 
(with the biennial fee of $4) to the society's 
treasurer, Mr Benjamin G. Smith of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Every lover of horticulture can- 
not do better than join this society, the reports 
of which are the standard authority. 

em 

It will not escape attention that the labor 
troubles at Newark, N J, are wholly the work 
of dirty and ignorant Poles and Russians. 
These men, who could scarcely get bread and 
water to live upon in their own countries, come 
to the United States and forthwith organize 
strikes and propose to shoot down the employ- 
ers who will not pay the wages they demand. 
The way to regulate this question and to pro- 
tect American industry from competition with 
the rotten scum of Europe, is for Congress to 
impose atax of $100 upon every immigrant 
coming to our shores. This would exclude the 
jail-birds, paupers and other undesirable 
classes of people who now come in in spite of 
existing regulations, and would prove no bar 
to skilled labor or other men whose com- 
ing would be a benefit to the country. Our 
vicious and criminal classes are quite large 
enough already. We cannot afford to increase 
them by still further importations from the riff- 
raff of the old world. 

cniaianiialialiaiaaieaensiie 

Don’t repeal the law prohibiting the sale of 
skimmilk in New York city. Read about it in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST milk market re- 
ports, which, by the way, are the most com- 
plete printed. Producers are waking up tothe 
necessity of organization and co-operation in 
the milk business, as our milk discussion shows. 
We invite free interchange of opinion on this 
and kindred topics. There is a determination 
among milk producers to make a beginning on 
this line, but in asmall way at first, as they 
fear that a big organization to cover the whole 
milk shipping district would not work. Let 
the good cause proceed. 

Een 

The Americans who rollup their trousers 
when it rains in London and who mutilate 
their horses by cutting off a part of their tails, 
are informed that tail shortening is no longer 
fashionable in London—public opinion has 
steadily grown against it. Our anglomaniacs 
may now let the horses keep their tails and 
they can devote their spare time to discover- 
ing some new way of demonstrating their 
lack of brains. 


——— 

What splendid work some of our experiment 
stations are doing! How this point is empha- 
sized in the annual report of the Cornell ex- 
periment station just out. Every farmer in the 
state is entitled to a copy of this extremely 
useful document, which he can have free by 
applying to Experiment Station, Ithaca, N Y. 


ane a 
Skimmilk fed to pigs, calves and poultry, 
will pay farmers better than to permit its ship- 
ment to the New York market in competition 
with whole milk. Wecan see no reason for 
farmers to advocate a repeal of the present law 
against selling skimmilk in the metropolis. 


sahil 

In the death of Prof E. W. Stewart, agricul- 
ture loses a man who did much to encourage a 
rational method of stock feeding by means of 
his manual on the subject and his writings in 
the agricultural press. 
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LINSEED AND COTTONSEED IIEAL. 


Extension of Their Use as an Article of 
Live Stock Food. 


The question of feed and feed prices promises 
to be one of unusual importance during the 
coming winter. Corn has declined materially 
from the highjievel reached late in the summer, 
but prices are still much above the normal, 
taking a series of years. With the short crop 
and reserves of old corn apparently well ex- 
hausted it looks as though this live stock food 
including the meal will remain high for some 
time to come. Oats are commanding relative- 
ly good prices, weight for weight. Barley is 
never much of a factor taking the country at 
large, and the ’94 hay crop was several million 
tons shor’ .f that of ’93, as outlined in our 
special crop report in the issue dated Sept 1. 
The under grades of wheat are of course being 
very largeiy used in feeding. stock and accord- 
ing to the favvrable testimony of farmers 
everywhere there is no probability of any dim- 
inution so long as}the grain is selling for so 
little money. Root crops, such as turnips, 
rutabagas and beets, never enter into the class 
of stock feedin this country as much as in Eng- 
land, nor do leguminous plants such as peas. 

Linsced meval and cottonseed meal have many 
advocates and are probably used as stock foods 
greater to-day than ever before. English farm- 
ers have for many years fed them extensively, 
especially the first named, and have imported 
vast quantities from this country, fromfRussia, 
from India and elsewhere. In fact the volume 
of our export trade in linseed and cottonseed 
meals has grown to such magnitude that crush- 
ers at the great centers of oil production de- 
pend very largely upon this foreign outlet for 
these by-products, although in many sections 
of the United States and Canada constantly in- 
creasing favor is shown them. Farmers in 
every part of the country are paying more at- 
tention to the various kinds «f ‘eed, studying 
the relative merits of each c. . regard to 
cost and fattening value. 

LINSEED MEAL AND CAKE. 

The new process meal is little sought by for- 
eigners and — ports are almost entirely made 
up of the old process. When sold to exporters 
the variety first named usually goes at a dis- 
count of about $5 per ton, although manufac- 
turers endeavor to get for home consumption a 
price only ~ io 4 per ton less than paid for old 
process meal. Feeders get about as good re- 
sults from the new as from the old process. 
Relatively little cake is fed, it being ground 
or crushed into the sizes preferred by the 
feeders. These are known as nut, pea, coarse 
and fine. The demand is increasing each 
year, according to all the testimony of pro- 
ducers, and is greatest in the vicinity of the 
mi.is where farmers and the feeders are more 
familiar with its merits. 

INCREASING FAVOR SHOWN COTTONSEED MEAL. 

Cottonseed meal Hits been fed comparatively 
few years, butlis meeting with much favor on 
the part of farmers everywhere it is used. In 
1867 there were only {our cottonseed oil mills 
in this country and now there are 250. The de- 
mand is increasing yearly and the territory 
gradually extending into most portions of the 
country. For one thing, the low prices are 
just now in favor of its more rapid introduc- 
tion into districts where it has been hitherto 
unknown except theoretically. 

Cottonseed delivered at the mills in the 
south at the opening of the year was around 
$9 per ton, but has dropped so low that planters 
who have it to market are naturally much 
dissatisfied. On the other hand the crushers 
at the different centers in the south insist they 
are paying planters all they can afford. That 
the price of cottonseed oil is so low both ,at 
home ahd abroad tiere is only the smallest 
margin of profit at the best. Cottonseed meal 
is meeting with increased favorin butter manu- 
facturing sections, andl the big condensed milk 
factories permit, and in some instances favor 
the use of this in contracts which the farmers 
sign. 

RELATIVE PRICES GOVERNING GROUND FEEDS. 

Prices on most of the concentrated and 
ground feeds have been declining for some 
weeks past. Cottonseed meal has gone down 
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$1@2 p ton and the tendency of linseed meal 
has been in the same direction, while millers 
seem to show a disposition to hold up their 
prices on bran and middlings in spite of the 
fact that they have never ‘bought wheat more 
cheaply than to-day. A table is appended 
which shows top market prices on the articles 
named, including corn and oats delivered on 
the cars at a half-dozen leading points of dis- 
tribution. For convenience of comparison the 
prices on grains are converted into tons of 2000 
lbs instead of being quoted in bushels. The 
prices covering wheat refer to fairly good qual- 
ities, which w ould sell within 2@3c per bu of 
the standard or contract grades: 

Chicago Buffalo New York Boston Memphis 
9.P. linseed $20.00 $22.00 $24.00 $24.25 





Cottonseed, — =— 21.50 

Bran, 14.00 15.50 15.00 

Middlings 14.25 16.25 18.00 

Corn meal, _ 22.00 21.60 

Oats, 17.50 - _ 2 
Corn, _— - _ 20.7: 
Wheat, 17.00 17.15 17.65 _— 16.00 


Adding the local rate of freight from the 
leading points of distribution, and taking asa 
basing price the quotations noted elsewhere 
covering full carloads, the following shows 
the approximate cost of cottonseed and lin- 
seed meal at the points named (per 100 lbs in 
carloads and less than carloads) : 


Cottonseed meal~, -—Linseed meal~, 
y LCL CL LCL 





1 
Albany, N Y, $1.18 $1.20 #130 $1.34 
Utica, oA 1.20 1.22 32 1.42 
Syracuse, “ 1.21 2 1.45 
Northampton, Mass, 1.20 - 
Portland, Me, 1.16 - - 
Augusta, 1,28 _ —_— 
Ft Wayne, Ind, ~ — 1.10 
Logansport, * _- _ 1.09 








The Meager Imports of Breeding Stock. 





The importation of cattle and horses for 
breeding purposes has dwindled to such small 
proportions that the question may well be ask- 
ed, is this the beginning of theend? It will 
be well remembered that one or two decades 
ago large numbers were imported from Eng- 
land and France, selling at fabulous prices. 
The memory of breeders and farmers is no less 
sensitive to the fact that prices, especially on 
thoroughbred cattle, have declined in a degree 
which scarcely seemed possible in those early 
days. With the exception of a couple of re- 
cent years when a few fancy cattle were 
brought in, the prices of the foreign animals 
have droppéd to a third what they were ten 
years ago. 

The numbers of both cattle and horses 
brought into the country then and now make a 
showing little less than sensational in the de- 
erease.. During the last year the imports of 
horses were less than 10 per cent those’ of °84, 
while in cattle not 1 per cent as many were re- 
ceived as came in ten years ago. During the 
year endiig June 30, $4, nearly 41,000 breeding 
sattle were entered free of duty, representing 
an average value of a little more than $56 per 
head. There was an irregular decline until ’91 
which brought in 2600, with an average value 
of only $19. This is such a ridiculously small 
price that it suggests possibly some scrubs 
cxme over our Canadian and Mexican borders 
under the classification of breeding animals. 
The succeeding year only 108 were imported 
for breeding purposes, but they had intrinsic 
worth and represented an average value of 
about $236. <A year later 157 were entered at 
an average value of $130. Since that date 
there has been practically a cessation of im- 
ports of blooded cattle, the few coming in last 
year being evidently something exceedingly 
common. 

At first glance it might occur to one that our 
farmers are growing very indifferent in their 
desire to improve their stock. That there is 
much room for betterment no one can doubt 
who studies the quality of the daily receipts of 
‘“heef’’ cattle .: any of the big stock yards of 
the country. At the same time, while vast 
numbers of animals are sent to market which 
are little better than scrubs and could never 
be made any better, the general level of in- 
trinsic worth and merit throughout the coun- 
try is unquestionably head anc shoulders bet- 
ter than it was 15 or 20 years ago. Turning 
fora moment to the exports, which in a way 
confirm this statement, it is gratifving to note 
that the 304,000 beef cattle exported during the 
first eight months of this year represented an 
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aggregate value of $28,125,000, or $92.50-each. 

While the actual number of horses imported 
for breeding purposes has dwindled to small 
proportions, the quality shows an almost 
steady increase up to the close of ’93. The 
average value as long ago as ’85-86 was only 
$108 p head. In ’90 the average value of the 
horses imported for breeding was $277, while 
in ’93 the 1400 horses brought to this country 
represented a valuation of nearly $1,000,000, 
averaging $689. Since that date the few re- 
ceived have been good in quality and price. 
The following table shows the number of cat- 
tle and horses imported and the values during 
the years named, closing June 30: 








Imports ————-Cattle —~ ———_-—-- Horses-———-~, 
into Num- Value Aver- Num- Value Aver- 
United ber age ber age 
States 

1894 stl $5,349 $17.19 1,512 $835,977 8552.80 
1893 157 20,369 = =129.74 1,363 939,567 689.2 
1892 108 25,463 235.77 2260 1,214,963 537.59 
1891 2,584 49,384 19.11 4,990 1,922,672 385.31 
1890 3,925 7 19.43 10,402 2,881,657 277.03 
1889 4,340 149,373 34.42 10,417 2,681,263 257.39 
1888 6,768 204,399 30.26 9,665 2,670,656 276.32 


1887 14,194 401,168 28.26 15,090 2,252,374 140.26 

1886 24,894 671,679 26.98 20,880 2,162,330 103.56 

1885 26,336 1,168,496 44.37 17,425 1,805,219 103.60 

1884 40,823 2,291,227 56.13 16,713 2,056,343 123,04 
——_—_—— 

England’s September Meat Bill.—The most no- 
ticeable feature in the imports of live stock into 
Great Britain during September is the large trade 
in sheep and lambs. High peices there permitted 
increased exports from the United States and 
other countries, the total purchases being 55,299 
head against 14,393 head in September ’93, 16,071 in 
92 and 56,311 in ’91. Live cattle and dressed beef 
were imported largely, the major part consisting 
of American. The value of live animals aione, 
comprising the September imports into England, 
approximated $4,365,000 against $3,470,000 during 
the corresponding period in ’93. The following 
table shows the English ae of meats during 
September, classified according to countries, with 
comparisons: 

Fresh Fresh Fresh 
Cattle Sheep Beet Mutton Pork 
No No Cwts Cwts Cwts 





United States, 32,233 7,849 162,236 _ _- 
Canada, 13,037 28,229 _— _ = 
Other countries, 439 3,854 27,662 390 28 
Denmark, - 15,367 _ _ - 
Holland, — _ 24,688 — 
Australasia, - _ _ 137,070 16,880 
Argentine Rep, _~ _ - 57,058 — 
Belgium, - _ - _ 1,277 
Total, Sept, 1894, 45,709 55,299 189.898 219,206 18,185 
+ “* 18938, 36,648 14,393 152,273 150,899 16,460 
“< sf 1892, 48,491 16,071 172918 194,389 8,472 
a “ 1891, 46,974 56,311 167,264 117,151 9,186 





Mexican Cattle in American Markets.—The ex- 
pected has come to pass and beef cattle are being 
eee from old Mexico into this country, des- 
tined primarily for the Chicago market. A train- 
load recently left the state of Coahuila via San 
Antonio, Texas, forming practically the first move- 
ment of any magnitude under the new tariff. 
Estimates regarding the number of cattle Mexico 

"ill send to the United States are all the way to 
100,000 head durii.z the coming autumn and win- 
ter months. This may be an exaggeration. The 
effect of the competition will be most keenly felt 
in the class of farm cattle, which are common to 
ordinary in quality. These are usually more than 
plentiful in the big markets, while there is nearly 
always a good outlet for fine and well-finished 
beeves. According to the new law foreign beef 
cattle can enter at an ad valorem duty of 20%. 
Under the old law cattle more than one year old 
were obliged to pay a duty of $10 p head. Farm- 
ers in the middle states have been favored with 
fairly good autumn pasturage, and cattle will 
orobably enter the winter in promising condition. 

ower priced corn and ground feeds including 
cottonmeal point to profit in well finished beeves, 
in spite of the receipt of foreign cattle further 
wesi. 





October Was Cooler than usual on the. north 
Pacific coast and in parts of the east Gulf states 
and warmer 'n the Rocky mountain region and 
northern districts from Missouri valley eastward, 
with some high temperatures in California, Mon- 
tana and Colorado. Unusually low temperatures 
occurred in the Mississippi valley with killing 
frosts as far south as 8t Louis. The rainfall was 
heavier than usualin the southern and middle 
states as wellas in the extreme northwest. In 
the southwest practically norain wus received. 
On the whole the weather was favorable for farm 
work. 





English Imports of Hay—During the first nine 
months of ’% theimports of hay into the United 
Kingdom were 228,515 tons compared with 155,804 
during the corresponding nine months in °93. The 
September imports were very small owing to the 
fair English.crop at 9951 tons against 19,880 during 
August, and 35,986 tons during September,’93. The 
total quantity imported into the United Kingdom 
inthe yeare’93 was 263,050 tons. The September 
imp .{5 ineluded over 5000 tons from the United 
States. 


Unsurpassed Market Reports.—Ezra Coe of Sa- 
vannah, Ga, writes: “I like the change to weekly 
very much. The market reports are unsurpassed. 
What is more, so far as I ean see they are unbias- 
ed by speculative or political motives. Land my 
father before me have taken the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST most of the time for nearly forty 
years.” 
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THE MARKET SITUATION. 


TurEspDAY EvEnrina, Nov 6, 1894. 

The opening days of November have brought 
no startling changes in the business situation 
of the country. Conservatism is still the rule 
everywhere and capitalists are slow to engage 
in new enterprises where any particular risk 13 
to be run. Quotations covering the different 
commodities have not changed much, and 
certainly there is lacking any general recovery 
from the low prices long in control of most 
kinds of farm produce. The change in the tar- 
iff laws of the early autumn with the resultant 
unsettled trade conditions, has been in turn fol- 
lowed by the usual political disturbances at- 
tending the November elections. Business has 
suffered somewhat in consequence and lacks 
general activity, although here and there mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests are fa- 
vored with a little more than the recent atten- 
tion. The October bank clearings point toa 
larger fall trade than for some time past, be- 
ing a fifth greater than those of September. 
Compared with October last year, however, 
they are only 6 per cent better, which is a small 
gain from the period of depression at that time 
so manifest. 

The produce markets have been shown about 
the usual attention during the last week, corn 
exhibiting spasmodic strength and exerting 
some influence on other cereals. Cotton has 
made no recovery from the deplorably low 
prices ruling for some time and the loss to 
southern planters is most severe. The total 
value of the cotton crop in spite of the low 
prices will approximate that of a year ago be- 
cause the tonnage is greater. But this does 
not necessarily mean profit to the producer be- 
cause the expense of growing and harvesting 
the cotton is about as great with the staple at 
5c as itis at 8c. Bradstreet’s reports the ex- 
ports of wheat and flour at only 2,934,000 bu 
last week compared with 3,353,000 bu the week 
before and says total stocks of available wheat 
in the United States and Canada, afloat for 
Europe, and in Europe at the beginning of this 
month are the largest on record. This aggre- 
gate is 178,680,000 bu or only 5,800,000 bu greater 
than a year ago, after all, despite the free mar- 
ketings in our own country anc fairly favora- 
ble crop results abroad. The long-continued 
mild weather is giving way to approaching 
winter and the better grades of such fruits and 
vegetables as apples, potatoes and onions are a 
little steadier. The dairy markets are quiet, 
but more is doing at the moderate prices. Con- 
ditions at the leading markets this week are 
given in detail below: 








THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 





Chicago, 5234 51 2834 *5 35 *8 75 
New York, 56 60 33 *6 50 *9 25 
Boston, _ 6344 38h 295 *10 00 
Toledo, 53 54 29 - 5 3234 
SttLouis, 49 48 29 =~ nn 
Minneapolis, 56. 56 2934 - _ 
San Fran- 
cisco, “90 *110@1 173, *110@115 *650 

London, 


- — 1450 
*Prices per cental. +Per cwt of 112 lbs. Other prices 
per bushel. 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 80,027,000 78,180,000 71,343,000 
Corn, 2,659,.00€ 2,759,000 8,213,000 
Oats, 9,373,000 9,223,000 5,368,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
November, _ 515% 283¢ 
December, 5356 505% 29 

May, 585, 50% 32% 


LONDON, England, Nov 5—By Cable. Week opens 
with grain markets generally brisk. American 
wheat 14c ® ba higher. Corn active at 1c ad- 
vance. . 

At Chicago, there has been a refreshing change 
for the better in the grain markets, though a 
slight one. Wheat receipts in the northwest con- 
tinue liberal, but relatively small quantities of 
new winter are coming to this market and it looks 
as though public stocks would increase but slow- 
ly. The calendar week brought a net advance of 
14al\%e, latest prices being nearly the best with 
December at '53 and May 584c. Advices from 
the country indicate that the farmers’ deliveries 
have fallen off, many of them a, to hold 
or feed the wheat to live stock. The latter practice 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








is observed with about as much energy though it 
is not at all sure how long this important con- 
sumption may continue. Late in the week the 
receipt of higher cables helped the market, the 
seabvard reported a better demand from Europe 
for cash Wheat and flour and millers in the inte- 
rior bougiit fair quantities of grain. These ftea- 
tures stimulated some buying and while the ex- 
ports for the week were small holders were rath- 
er more encouraged. The cash demand has been 
fairly good. Holders were firm in their views, 
asking nearly December prices for No 2 red, while 
No 2spring could not be bought at figures better 
than about 4c ovey the December prices. Most of 
the business wus in winter wheat. Final sales of 
No 2 red were at 534,@54'4c, No 3 58e and No3 hard 
52Y~|@5314e. 

Oats have shared in the slightly stronger grain 
markets, closing fractionally higher for the week 
at 28!9c tor Nov delivery and 324¢¢ for May. Mod- 
erate activity prevailed and the firmness came 
largely from the strength in corn. The shippin 
demand was pronounced and offerings of cas 
oats could be secured only at small advances. 
Final sales by sample were at 29@3lc for No3 
a oo 31@32e for No 3 white and 32@33¢ for No 2 
white. 

Corn was rather more active and ruled ashade 
stronger. It was a weather market throughout 
most of the week, rainfall in the corn belt induec- 
ing general buying. Wet weather meanta small- 
er movement from the country and poor grading. 
Outside markets were generally higher and ca- 
bles showed unusual advances owing in part to 
manipulation in the*Liverpool market. There isa 
fair demand for corn for shipment with round 
lots of old scarce and difficult to obtain. Novem- 
ber gained 15,c during the week, closing at 5244c 
with May at 5le. Late sales of cash corn were at 
5244,a@52%4c for No 2, 524%2@53e for No 2 yellow. 
Within the last day or two considerable quanti- 
ties of new corn for Nov, Dee and Jan delivery 
have been offered. No 3yellow sold in this man- 
ner at 4644 a4i7c. 

Rye exhibited more life than for some time 
seeps yet this is not saying much. Offer- 
ngs were small, receipts light and there were a 
number of orders on shipping account. Prices 
moved up %@le, ruling quiet at the close at 47c 
for No 2in store, 48c for December delivery and 
5le for May. No 2 sold free on board cars at 48c. 
Barley receipts fell off slightly. Shippers seemed 
to have good buying orders and the market ruled 
firmer though quiet. All merchantable grades 
moving up1l@2e. Fair to good lots sold at 51@53c 
early and finally up to 5d4@54¥ee, including the 
better grades of No 3, which comprised the bulk 
of the offerings. Choice lots brought 554%c and 
sales of low grades were all the way down to 
38@ 42c. 

Flaxseed recovered a considerable part of the 
loss of the week before, closing 4c higher at 147 
for No lin car lots. The developed strength was 
due largely to the falling offin the receipts and 
the] poor grading. An unusually large propor- 
tion was rejected and no grade and the surround- 
ings strengthened the general beliefin a short 
crop. At the close May was salable at 1 47 and 
Dec almost as high. Timothy seed ruied dull and 
sales were on the basis of 5 45@5 50 p ctl for con- 
tract prime. Clover was firm in the main and a 
little less dull, yet the volume of business was 
small. Cash transactions were on the basis of 8 65 
® ctl forthe contract grade with poor to choice 
quotable at an entire range of 6 50@875. At the 
close 9 was_ bid for ny Buckwheat was a 
shade steadier with dry milling to arrive salable 
at 12%a1 30® ctl. 

At Minneapolis, wheat receipts continued 
large though for the week the movement from 
the country showed a little falling off, due to wet 
weather and bad roads. The free marketing of 
farmers indicates that the crop in Minnesota and 
North Dakota is much larger than had been sup- 
posed, while South Dakota is marketing ver 
sparingly. The new wheat is making a splendi 
quality of flour and milling operations are active- 
ly prosecuted. The wheat market has been rath- 
er dull with poor support offered. Cash sales 
have been around 50@57c for No1 hard, part to 
arrive, and }4@55e for No 2 northern. Corn has 
been quiet and unsettled following the trend in 
other markets, and oats have exhibited no par- 
ticular activity at any time. No3 oats 29@29%4c. 


At Toledo, wheat has been quiet and fairly firm 
with speculation small but friendly to the buying 
side. Local interest has perhaps centered in the 
talk of shutting down many flour mills through- 
out the country during the next few weeks in or- 
Ger to limit the production. No concerted action 
has been taken on this. Reports from Ohio farm- 
ers continue to indicate a liberal feeding of 
wheat to live stock, but this is getting to be an 
old story, and exerts little influence. No 2 53@ 
5344c, with No 3 soft fractionally lower. Corn 
ruled quiet. Fair quantities of new corn are 
reaching lower lake ports such as Toledo and 
Buffalo, but not enough to cut much of a figure 
in market conditions. At the close the contract 
grade for delivery next month was salable at 
about 50e with May 50%2c. Oats quiet and gener- 
ally steady with No 2 white 3144c. Clover seed has 
held fairly steady to firm in spite of large re- 
ceipts which were 4100 bags for the week, exceed- 
ing those of any Sygent year. Shipments for the 
week 2000 bags. The Toledo stock is 50% larger 
than a year ago at 33,000 bags. Prime cash $5 30@ 
535 with fair to good 475@515. Good to prime 
alsike clover 5 80@6. 


At New York, wheat developed a fair degree of 
firmness without special advance. Whatever 
strength was visible camein the closing days of 





the week and seemed to be due to better foreign 
advices, a better export movement in flour and 
indications of decreasing receipts at western 
points. December delivery sold at 55¢ up to 5634¢ 
and May at 594¢c up to 614%4c. Corn exhibited more 
activity, there being a better demand from short 
sellers in the speculative market and 
a good inquiry for cash lots. Export- 
ers took only a small quantity. Cables 
generally firm and advices from the west indicat- 
ed that no large quantities of new corn need be 
expected for some weeks to come. Cash corn 
sold up to 61c, Dec at 544%,e up to 573%%c and May at 
53',@55\4c. Oats werea little more active and 
Stronger. Offerings were restricted and cash sold 
up to 3c with May advancing from 3554 to 365%e. 
Rye dull but firm with holders indifferent. No 2 
Jersey and western 51@53c, state 53@55¢e. In barley 
the only interesting feature was the receipt of 
the cargo of Russian bought early in September. 
This was rather poor in quality and goes to Mil- 
waukee. No 2 western is held around 62@63c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 35 485 3 25 
New York, 600 510 3 35 
Buffalo, 545 475 3 25 
Omaha, 5 00 460 285 
Pittsburg, 5 60 5 00 3 25 


At Chicago, there was a disappointing increase 
in the cattle supply which hurt everything but 
strictly choice lots. The favorable weather con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the west generally 
stimulated the movement from the interior in- 
cluding a good many stray lots from the range 
districts beyond the Missouri river. The supply 
for the week was about 10,000 head greater than 
the week befure and buyers naturally took ad- 
vantage of the situation. Exporters were 
in the market for a grade of cattle cheaper 
than those nape y | taken, but there was no 
excessive supply of fine beeves and these ruled 
firm throughout. Common to good native steers 
were more than plentiful and declined 15a25e, 
while butchers’ stock showed about as much loss. 
The demand for stock cattle has fallen off. While 
something especially choice to fancy in the way 
of high-bred beef catcle would command $6 25 or 
possibly a shade more, relatively few sales were 
above 5 50 and grassers and common fleshy steers 
went all the way down to 3a3 50. Revised quota- 
tions on ali grades follow. 


Extra prime steers, $5 90@6 35 Com to ch bulls, 175 350 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers and 
, average, 525 575 feeders, 250 340 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 200 240 
shipping steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 200 275 
to 1400 Ibs, 550 Calves.100 to 180 Ibs, 450 550 
Fair to medium steers, Grass Tex steers, 250 290 
1150 to 1409 Ibs, 340 400 Grass cows and bulls, 125 250 
Good cows and heifers, 275 345 Western range steers, 350 475 
Poor to fair cows. 125 225 Cows and heifers. 300 34 


Hogs have sold remarkably well considering 
the surroundings. The receipts for the week 
were about 170,000 against 10,000 the previous 
week and 112,000 the corresponding week a year 
ago. The guality was better than recently. The 

easing feature was the excellent character of 
he demand from all sources. The winter pack- 
ing season is now on and packers are busily en- 
gaged competing with shippers to the east for all 
merchantable hogs. Present prices are not exor- 
bitant and encourage packers to operate freely. 
Choice heavy hogs ruled steady to a shade higher 
and assorted light weights were wanted at full 

rices. Good to choice medium and heavy 460@ 

85, mixed 4 45@4 60, assorted light 450@460 and 
rough lots 3 50a@4 25. 

Asin other branches of the live stock trade 
sheep receipts showed a material increase, 
Initial firmness gave way toadecline of 15@20c 
though the week closed nearly steady. Good to 
choice natives 2 75@3 25, fair to medium 2@2 50, 

ood to choice western '2 50@2 85, lambs 3@4 25. 

eeders are in fair demand at 2 40a@2 85. 

At Pittsburg, the trade in cattle has pursued 
its even way, and general steadiness is the rule. 
The market was irregular here and there, but 
supplies of desirable grades proved but moder- 
ate and local butchers and shippers took their us- 
ual proportion. The foreign markets have not 
been favorable to the export trade. Fall pastur- 
age extended late into the season and a cheapen- 
ing of certain classes of feed has resulted in a fair 
demand for stock cattle. Quotations on the va- 
rious kinds are revised as follows: 

Fair to fcy steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 


to 1600 Ibs, $5 25@5 60 Ibs, 8 335 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,225 310 
"13590 35 490 Bulls and stags, 2 275 

Feeders, 95) to 1100 Ibs, 325 375 


5 ie, 
Com to fair, 1050 to 

1200 Ibs, 325 385 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 325 
Rouzh fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea 2000 5000 

1300 Ibs, 2500 32 

Hog receipts were not burdensome and there 
was a fair outlet for ge everything, prices re- 
covering 15@25c of the decline of the previous 
week. Local butchers and shippers wanted fair 
numbers and final sales were largely on the basis 
of 4 85@5 for Philadelphias, and 460@4 85 for York- 
ers. Pigs sold at 4 25@4 50 and rough hogs at 3 0@ 
435. Sheep were in about the recent favor and 
ruled steady without being particularly active. 
Good to choice muttons 2 75@3 25, indicating 15@ 
25c advance for the week. Poor to fair 1 75@2 50 
and lambs 2 50@3 75. 


At Omaha, cattle have ruled fairly steady un- 
der continued heavy supplies of common lots in- 


cluding a good many westerns. This serves to de- 
press the market forsuch grades, while really 
choice and well-finished natives were scarce and 
firm. Choice to prime steers $3 85@5, common 
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lots 2 75@3 50, good to choice cows 2 25@2 75, can- 
ners’ stuff 1 2k@2, stockers and feeders 2@3. Hog 
receipts were small and prices relatively firm in 
consequence. Packers are thechiet buyers. Hogs 
sold late in the week at4 40@4 55 with choice lots up 
to 465@4 70. Sheep receipts were smaller and the 
market responded slightly. Good to choice mut- 
tons 2 40@2 85, common lots 2@2 25 and lambs 2 60 
@3 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle have not sold particularly 
well at any time, with the undertone one of only 
moderate stability. The actual number on sale 
during the week was slightly less than that of the 
week before, but the demand was unusually slack 
on the part of nearly all classes of buyers. A few 
lots went over into this week unsold and the tone 
of the market up to the present time shows no 
particular recovery. Good to fancy steers $4 75@ 
540, fair lots suitable for shippers and 
butchers 4 25a4 50 and light weights 3 60a3 90. 
Good to choice cows and heifers 2 65a3 75 with 
common stock as low as 2 25a2 50. Stockers 2 25a 
275 and feeders in moderate demand when active 
at 3a3 25. Milch cows 30a50 ea. Veal calves rather 
steadier at 6a6 80 for choice to extra 
and all the way down to 2a3 for grassers. 
Hogs have ruled moderately steady throughout 
the week, the ———— se a as recently. 
Yorkers 460@470, mixed packers 4 50@4 65, pigs 
4 60@4 65 and rough lots 3@4 25. Sheep have 
changed slightly for the better. The market was 
atno time active but the smaller receipts com- 
pared with those of the middle of October were in 
the right direction and salesmen encouraged. 
The demand was fairly satisfactory all around. 
Good to fancy muttons 2 7 25, fair to good 
mixed sheep 2 35@2 75, poor 25and lambs 3 25 
@é 10. 

At New York, the cattle market has been with- 
out special feature, the sales atthe close of the 
week being a little better than those of ,the ear- 
lier days. Offerings included very few which 
might be called good to choice, and prices for 
such have been nearly nominal. A moderate 
export business has been done, although 
the Liverpool and London markets ruled 
weaker. Late sales locally were at 325@475 
for inferior to fair native steers, while 
something choice was of course salable up to 5@ 
550and faney still better. Veal calvesin good 
demand when choice with sales 5@7 for common 
to fair qualities and 7 25@7 75 for choice. Grass- 
ers and mixed lots 2 75@3 50. Hogs quiet «nd 
steady at4 75@510 for tair to choice lots. coun- 
try dressed lower, owing to heavier supplies, at 
550a7 50. Sheep quiet but in fair demand and all 
desirable lots firmly held. Common te good mut- 
tons 2@3 with choice salable up to335. Lambs 
3 25@4 35. 








THE ONION MARKET, 


Offerings sughtiy Less Burdensome, 

The warm weather throughout aimoust the en- 
tire country. which extended mto November, has 
worked against the oniov trade, May tots ship- 
ped from the country bee? .ne soft and sproute:! 
and have been extremely difficult to sel! at anv 
prices. Arrivals of Que stock at the big marke!» 
have been rather iess burdensome in the m.in 
and at Chicago trade is in tittie better shape. 
Prices remain low, however, anc it would seem as 

1ough prime lots held into the winter shouid 
command much better figures. 

At Fairplain, Pa, the greater part oi the onion 
crop has been disposed of at 40c p bu. 


The Market—At Chicago, receipts are smaller 
and market steady, choice stock in demand. No 
1 red $1@125 P bbl, yellow 1@1 26, No 2 40@60c, 
bulk stock 25@38e P bu, Spanish 1 P bx. 

At New York, steady for choice grades, inferior 
stock dull. White 250@4 50 ~ bbl, Eastern red 
and yellow 150@1 87, Orange Co red 1 25@1 75, 
vellow 125@1 50. 

At Boston, in liberal supply and low. Natives 
150@175 Pp bbl, N ¥ state 1 50@1 62. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Buyers Exaggerate the Conditions. 

Apple buyers, especially in New England, are 
taking advantage of the fact that harvest returns 
are in some instances better than expected. They 
contend that the United States crop is a large one 
and in consequence refuse to pay more than small 
prices for choice fruit. As pointed out in our col- 
umns during the iast four weeks the remarkably 
favorable autumn weather did much more to de- 
velop apples in New York state and the east gen- 
erally than at one time seemed possible. Asa 
result there is a good showing of fruit in many of 


‘the prominent distributing markets and this ena- 


bles buyers throughput the county to make their 
plea of a big crop. Itfnust be remembered,however 
that there has not been this uniform improve- 
ment in many sections of the south ana west, 
which will leave a gap to be filled. Already 
there are liberal demands on New England stocks 
for markets as far west as Chicago and beyond, 
and a good many Cars are going in that direction. 
The short cropin England, as outlined in our 
special crop report printed earlicr in the season, 
is resulting inasplendid trade in American ap- 
ples. The exports during the last two or three 
weeks have averaged nearly 100,000 bbis_p week. 
Possibly the foreign trade will be overdone, yet 
the demand from that quarter is doing much to 
absorb surplus stocks here. A full supply of ap- 
ples in the eastern states may be required and at 
better prices to make up the deficiency elsewhere. 

Apples are selling at a wider range than re- 
cently, owing to the uneven quality, of the offer- 
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ings. In some of the big markets, such as New 
York and Boston, fancy varieties are selling up 
to $3 25@3 50 P bbl, though this is much above the 
average for standard winter varieties. Good 
Baldwins and Spys will fetch 1 75@2 and occasion- 
ally a little more in asmafl way, and from these 
figures poor to common stock sells all the way 
down to 75c@1 P bbl. 
| At Mohawk, N Y, apples are scarce. Buyers are 
getting the few c ffered for sale at $2 p bbl. 

At Eugene, O, sold largely in orchard to save 
handling,now being shipped freely at 40@50c P bu. 


The Market—At Chicago, soft fruit comprises 
a large part of the receipts and when choice goods 
appear they command good prices. Kings 2 25@ 
250 P bbl, 20-0z Pippins 2 25@2 50, Jonathan 2@8 50, 
Snow apples 2@2 50, Greenings 2@2 25, Pound 
Sweets 2 50@3, Tallman Sweets 1 50@2. 

At New York, strictly prime fruit is wanted and 
the price improved steadily, but poor stock sells 
at irregular figures. Spy 150@2P bbl, King 2@3 50, 
Baldwins 1 50@2, Greenings 1 50@2 50, 20-0z 2@2 50, 
Snow 2 25@2 50, Fall Pippins 2@2 50, poor to good 
T5e@1 25. 

At Boston, receipts are large and incluce much 
questionable stock which bas te be forced off for 
what it will bring. Gravenstein 150@2 Pp bbl, 
Snow 150@2 50, 20-oz 175, Fall Pippin 150@1 175, 
Harvey, Me, 1 50@1 75, Hubbardston 1 50@1 75, Nol 
Baldwin and Greening 150@175, Pound Sweet 
150@2, large cooking 1 25@1 50. common 75e@1 25. 


THE POTATO CROP. 








Rough Lots at Low Prices. 


The big potato sections of such northwestern 
states as Minnesota and Wisconsin have been 
marketing relatively small quantities for a few 
days. The wholesale markets are weli supplied 
with poor and rough stock and such sells at ver 
mean prices. The eastern states from New Yor 
to Maine are forwarding fair quantities to the 
west on orders and on consignment, while sec- 
tions as distant as Montana are shipping outa 
good many cars to supply the shortage in the cen- 
tral valleys. 

Ezra Perry of Attleboro, Mass, adds testimony 
regarding the shrinkage in the winter storage of 
potatoes. He says: “I have tried it several times 
and they weigh out in the spring about 88 bu af- 
ter throwing out a few rotten ones and a few 
small ones. As the small potatoes are worth a 
little something Ihave always reckoned it one 
bushel in ten loss.’ 

Jersey sweets are being marketed in so-called 
half-barrel baskets. The package is unsatisfac- 
tory to the trade and sells poorly. The vaskets 
do not hold a half-barrel and while the quality of 
the stock may be fair, it has been difficult to ef- 
fect sales. 

Scotch potatoes in the American markets may 
not prove such a formidable competitor as feared 
by many who learned through our columns two 
or three weeks ago that they are beginning to 
come in. According to late reports the yieldin 
Scotland is turning out about 75 bu p acre less 
than last year. Owing to the small size of the 
potatoes a sn aller proportion of the stock is suit- 
able for the American trade. The shortage in the 
English crop will make it necessary to draw more 
or less from Scotland and Scotch holders are ex- 
hibiting inereased firmness. In order to prove 
protitable to importers at» present asked rates 
abroad, the potatoes should bring at least $2 p 
sack here. Latest quotations in New York are 
31.90 p sack of 168 lbs, or about 68¢ p bu. 

At Aquebogue, N Y, probably half the potato 
crop went into the hands of shippers at 50@60c Pp 
bu. Best lots are now bringing 55¢ and culls, 
which are quite plentiful, are worth 20c. Varie- 
ties most in demand are White Elephant, Rose 
and Blush. 

At Floyd, N Y, the potato crop is noi so large as 
last year, but the quality is good. Buyers are 
getting many of them for 40@45c p bu. 

At Moreland, N Y, potato buyers were very nu- 
merous last week. The crop came in rapidly and 
it is estimated that 10 carloads were bought dur- 
ing the week. Most of them were obtained for 
40c P bu. 

At Afton, N Y, not yet all dug, selling slowly 
at 40c; growers preparing to hold their surplus. 


The Market—At Chicago, receipts last week 
were 229 carloads. The market has ruled rather 
quiet but prices are firm. Northwestern Burbanks 
50a54¢c » bu, Mich 45@50c, N Y 49a@57c, northwest- 
er) 45@52¢e, Mich 45@50c, Rose 45@50c, Peerless 45@ 
50c, Empire state 46@50c, white stock 50@58c, mixed 
45a50c, sweets $1@1 25 P bbl. 

At New York, supplies are large and market 
weak under a small demand. L [I Rosell 75@2, 
Jersey 1@150,N ¥ 137@1 62, Jersey sweets 125@2, 
Va 1@1 12. 

At Boston, receipts heavier and prices easy. 
Houlton Hebrons 55¢e P bu, Rose 538c, Aroostook Co 
Hebrons 53@55e, Rose 50@53c, Me Central Hebrons 
538c, Me and N H Rose 50c, N Y White Star and 
Burbanks 50@53c, Vt 50@53c, Dak red 50c, Va 
sweets 125 Pp bbl, N J 1 50@1 io. 


GENERAL [1ARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 

BEANS—At Chicago, the market moves along 
at old rates, with small demand for any variety. 
Pea and navy h p $1 50@1 55 p bu, ch cleaned 140 
@145, fair 130@135, -h p medium 140@1 45, ch 
Cleaned 1 30@1 40, fair 125. Brown Swedish 2 25 
@2 35, red kidney 2 10@2 15, Cai limas 4%c ® th. 

At New York, quiet, choice beans held steady 
and firm. Ch marrow 2 25@2 30 P bu,medium 1 80, 
yea 180, white kidney 2 25@2 30, red 2 05@2 10, 
Piaek turtle soup 210, yellow eyes 2 10@2 15, Cal 
limas 2 80@2 85, foreign medium and pea 1 50@1 60, 
green peas 974,c@1 0244 P bu. 

At Boston, mostot thesale is for pea beans, 
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which are aon | held. Other varieties find a 
fair outlet. Small h p peal 80 P bu, marrow 1 75, 
screened 1 50@1 65, seconds 1 40@1 50, Cal pea 2 05 
@2 20, ch h p medium 1 75, screened 1 Go@1 70, for- 
eign pea 1 65@] 70,medium 1 50@1 60, yellow eyes 
180@2 10, red kidney 2 @2 15, limas 5c ® bb. 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New York, 
in better demand and firmer. Oil meal $23@24 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 21@22.—At Boston, cotton- 
seed meal is still lower, prime 2090 ~ ton, old 
process oil meal 23 75.—At Milwaukee, old pro- 
cess Oil meal 2540 P ton, scorched wheat 14 90. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
nothing of importance has occurred and the de- 
mand is tame. Fey evaporated apples 6a6rAC Pp 
Ib, ch 5%@5%%c,Mich sun-dried 5@6c, chopped 
1@1,¢, black berries 6c, raspberries 17@17%4¢, fey 
apricots 8%@9e, good to ch 7)4,@8%4c, unpeeled 
peaches 74,@94c, raisins 3@4c. Chestnuts $1@2 P bu, 
shellbark hickory 1 25@1 40, pecans 4@64%4cP tb. 

At New York, apples show a fair movement at 
former prices. Raspberries and blackberries slow 
at figures favoring buyers. Fey evap’d apples 
SUasine P Ib, ch 7@74%c, sun-dried abie, chop- 
ped 14@1%¢, cores and skins va@l c, cherries 
13@l4c, blackberries rs oa raspberries 18@18%4 
c, apricots 9@10c, unpeeled peaches 8@9%c, Ca 
London layer raisins 150 ~ bx, loose uscatel 
90c@1 50, currants 244,@4%c b Aw prunes 64@9c. 
Fey peanuts 3%¢, shelled 3@344c, pecans 34,@4i%c, 
prime chestnuts 225@250 ~ bu, hickory 2 

46 

At Boston, evaporated apples are about the 
only stock in market and sell at 64@ ® tb. 
Nuts in moderate demand. Fey peanuts 3 ie 
northern chestnuts 2 50@3 ~ bu, southern 2@2 50, 
hickory 2@2 25. 


_ EGGS—At Chicago, a firm feeling prevails on 
fresh stock which is becoming searce. Low 
grades not wanted. Firsts, full Eos off, cases re- 
turned 18¢ # dz, held stuck 17c, tirsts, new cases 
included 184%4@19c, cooler stock 12@1444¢, pickled 
10@13c, seconds $1@3 P case. 

At New York, really fresh gathered goods are 
scarce, and there is some competition among 
buyers to secure them. Under grades are fairly 
liberal and show ho improvement. Fey new laid 
23@24c P dz,N Y and Pa 22@23c, Mich 21@21%4c, 
western and northwestern 21c, southwestern 
18c, ice-house firsts 16@1644c, limed 154@16c, infe- 
rior 2 75@3 50 P case. 

At Boston, strictly choice stock commands full 

rices, there being only a few on the market. 

earby and Cape fcy 27@30c ~ dz, ch fresh east- 
ern 23@25c, fair to good 17@19c,P E Island 18@19¢e, 
Vtand N H ch fresh 23@25c, Mich, O and Ind 21le, 
western ch fresh 19@20c, refrigerator 15@1éc, 
limed 16@16\4c. 

FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, grapes are in 
smaller supply but still ample for the demand. 
Concord 1Zal6c Pp 8-lb bskt, eastern 15@18c, Ca- 
tawbas 124,@13c P 5-Ibs. Lemons quiet and easy. 
Messina $3@3 50 P bx, Palermo 3@é 50, Fla 2 50@3, 
Fla oranges 1 50@2 25, grape fruit held firmly at 
3@4. Pears in small supply and steady. Ch 3@ 
350 P bbl, poor to fair 150@2 50. Quinces, only a 
few «fered, demand light, 50c@3 p bbl, 50c@I Pp 
bskt. Cranberries in fair demand and steady. 
Cape Cod, ch to fine large 950@9 75 Pp bbl, early 
fair sized 8 50, small 7@7 50,Wis 2@250 P bx. 

At New York coor steady, fey fruit scarce. 
Seckel 3@5 p ob, Beurre Bosc 3@4, Beurre Clair- 
geau 2 50¢3, Beurre d’Anjou 2 25@3, Sheldon 2 50@ 
3, Keiffer 242 75. Quinces in small receipt and 
quiet, 250@450 Pp bbl. Cranberries duli put heid 
steadily. Cape Cod fey dark 9 25@9 75 Pp bbl, 
prime 8@9, Jersey 7 50@8 50, L_1 2 50@3 P cra. 
Grapes irregular in receipt and price. Del 10@ 
18sec P small bskt, Niagara 10@15e, Catawbas 10@ 
13c, Concords 8@12c. Fla oranges in heavy supply 
and dragging, bright 175@2 p bx, lemons 2 50@3. 
Grape fruit dull at 2@5. 

At Boston, cranberries more plentiful ind only 
choice bring top prices Cape Cod ch dark 8 50@9 
P bbl, Ught 6a8, country 5@8. Grapes in mode- 
rate demand. Niagara 18¢c } small bskt, Concord 
13c, Catawba 13c. Seckel pears 2 50@4 Pp Dbl, 
Sheldon 250@3, Beurre d’Anjou 2 50@3, common 
50a@iic P bu. Ch quinces 3 50@3 75 p bbl. Fla 
oranges plentiful and slow, fair to ch 1 50@2 P bx, 
grape fruit 2 50@3 50. 


FURS AND SKINS—At Chicago, continued 
quietude is the only feature of the market. Mink 
35@65e ea, fall muskrats 6@8e, winter 10@12c, 
northern raccoon 50@90c, southern 40@65c, red fox 
$1@1 25, gray 50a75e, otter 8@10c, badger 60c@1, 
black skunk 11 10, narrow and short striped 40@ 
je, dark marten 140¢185, fine black bear 15@2,0 
beaver 5 5046, lynx 1 75@2 25, opossum 15@18e, deer 
skins 15@25c ) th. No 2and No 3 goods sell at the 
usual discount. 

At New York, there is little more movement 
than last reported. Black bear 10430 ea, otter 6@ 
10, beaver 3a4, silver fox 25@100, red 1 25@1 50, 
wolf 60ca@2, lynx 1 50a2, dark marten 2@4, pale 75¢e 
@1, black skunk 1 20¢130, half-striped 78@85c, 
raccoon 50@80c, opossom 15a@30c, mink 50c¢@1 50, 
fall muskrat 6@8c, winter 9@12c. 


GAME—At Chicago, the market is firm under 
a good demand for nearly all kinds. Prairie 
chickens $3 25@4 25 p dz, quail 1 50@2 25, part- 
ridge 2 5043 50, woodcock 3 50a4, snipe and 
plover 110@1 50, mallard ducks 3@3 50, red head 
3@3 25, canvas backs 4a@6, teal 1 50@2, small 1 25, 
geese 30a@60c ea, bear saddles §@10c th, carcasses 
l11@i2c, venison saddles 124%,@l4e, squirrels 50c 
YP dz, rabbits 1 50@3 50. 

At New York, allgame except woodcock are 
in fair demand and move freely when choice. 
Ch quai. 2@2 25 P dz, nearby partridge 75c@1 25, 
western 50a™%ec, grouse undrawn 70@90c, drawn 
50@70e, woodcock T5a0c, snipe and plover1l 50@ 
2 Pp dz, canvas ducks 50e@1 75 P pr. red heads 
50c@1, mallards 40a75e, teal 30@40c, common 20@ 
25c, venison saddles 17ai&e Pp tb, whole deer 8@ 
10c, rabbits 30@60c Pp pr. 

At Boston, trading is light, but strictly choice 
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stock is held firm. Partridges 30@80c P pr, 
grouse 60@75c, English snipe 150 Pp dz, mallard 
ducks 40@60c ~ pr, teal 30@40c, small 20a25c, veni- 
son saddles l4q@léc. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, there is a 
moderate demand for the top grades at fairly 
steady prices. No1 timothy $10@10 50°p ton, No2 
9@10,, mixed 7@8 50, Ill and Ind upland prairie 
6a8, Kan 8 50@11, wheat straw 4@4 50, oat 4@4 50, 
rye 550@6 50. 

At New York, market quiet and barely steady 
on best grades. Prime tinidthy 80c P 100 tbs, No 
1 75c, No 2 60@70c, No 3 50@55c, clover mixed 55 
@60c, clover 50c, salt hay 45c, long rye straw 50 
@é60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40@45c, oat 3i@45c. 

At Boston, choice hay is steady and occasionally 
exceeds quotations. Straw quiet and steady. N 
Y and Can ch to fey 14@15 P ton, fair to good B@ 
13 50, eastern ch 13, ordinary to fair 12@12 50, com- 
mon 11@11 50, ch fine hay 11 50@12, common 10@11, 
clover and clover mixed 10 50@12, swale’9a9 50, 
good to prime rye straw 11 50@12, vat 7 50@8. 


HIDES AND TALLOW—At Chicago, in fair 
demand and steady. Heavy and light green 
salted 44,@4%c P tb, green 3%c, salted bull 3%4c, 
green salted calt 7c, dry flint 644c, dry salted hides 
be, deacons 30c ea. No 1 country tallow 4%a5e 
® tb, No 2 44c, cake 544c, white grease 44c, yellow 
3%c, brown 3'4c. 

At New York, the tone is steady and no special 
feature has developed. Dry hides 8%4@11142¢, dry 
salted 542@7c, wet salted 5a6c, country slaughter 
cow 5c, steer 7c, bull 5@54c, calf 50@75e ea. Edible 
tallow 54.c P Ib, brown grease 344a3%4c, yellow 3% 
@4ec, white 45c. 

At Boston, the price of hides has improved 
somewhat under better demand. Steer hides, 
eee ate P th, cows 45,@5c, green 3@4c, 

eacons 60c@§$1 15. ugh tallow 2@3c P fb, ren- 
dered 4@4c . 


LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, the market 
rules firm, turkeys higher, arrivals are ample. 
Ch large turkeys 8142@9%42c P tb, small 6@8e, old 
hens 54%@6c, springs &c, old roosters 44%4c, ducks 
8@8'4c, geese $5 50@6 25 Pp dz. 

At New York, demand is small but prices are 

uite firm. Local fowls 7é P tb, western 6%4@7c, 
chickens 7c, old roosters 4@442c, mixed turkeys 7 
@%, local ducks 60@80c P pr, western 50@70c, fey 
geese 1 50@2, western 1 12@1 37, pigeons 2k@30c. 

At Boston, slow and not much wanted. Eastern 
fowls 5@6c P tb, roosters 4@5c, spring chicks 5@6c. 


MILL FEED—At Chicago, in light demand. 
Bran $11:50@12 p ton. 

At New York, the demand has improved some- 
what. Middlings 85@90c P 100 Ibs, bran 85c, 
sharps 95c@1, rye feed 80@85c. 

At Boston, steady at former prices. Winter 
bran 16@1650 P ton, spring 1560@1640, mixed 
feed 16 25@17 50,Dak middlings 18, skd spring 17 25, 
Star 18 50, hominy feed 19 25@20 25. 

At Milwaukee, in good demand. Middlings 
18 15@19 90, ch clean bran 1690, rye feed 1890, 
ae sprouts 16 90, mixed feed 1940, hominy feed 


le 


PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, a moderate 
business at steady prices. Mess pork $11 8744@ 
12 ® bbl, lard 6 9244@6 95, short rib sides 6 20@6 30. 

At New York, lard is the most active product, 
other stuffs quiet and dull. Mess pork 13 50@14 50 
P bbl, short clear 14@16, lard 7 20@7 30, hams 73%4c¢ 
+d tb, shoulders 5%,@6c, country dressed pork 

%c, small roasting pigs 10@12c. 

At Boston, the market is dull. Mess pork 13 0@ 
14 50 p bbl, short cut clear 16 50@17, backs 16 50@17, 
lean ends 17 @17 50, lard 8@8%4c P th, ham 10%@ 
11\4c. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, celery steady 
when choice, 20@35c P dz. eets steady at T5c 
gE bbl. Cabbage slow, home-grown 75@85e P cra. 

ale dull, 75¢ ~ bbl. Lettuce in ample supply and 
easy. Endive 20@25c P dz, head $2@4 Pp bbl. 
Spinach slow, 50@60c P bbl. Squash quiet. Hub- 
bard Tic P dz, 8 P ton, marrowfat Tic P dz. To- 
matoes quiet, home-grown 30@40c P bu, Mich and 
Ind 10@25c P % bu. Turnips slow. Rutabagas 75 
@%ec Pp bbl, white 40@75c. Watercress 65c. Lima 
sooas scarce, at 25@30c P qt, string beans 1 25@1 75 


a. 

At New York, cabbage poor and weak, domes- 

tic 2@4 Pp 100. Cauliflower in fair request at 75c@1 

bbl. Celery in light demand. Mich 20@25¢c p 

z roots, N 10@20c. Fla cucumbers and egg 

lant lower. Cucumbers 1 50@2 50% cra, egg plant 

@3 P bbl. Lettuce 75c@1 25 P bbl, marro - 

get 4 Hubbard 1@1 25,turnips 70@80c Pp 

Lays string beans 25@75c } bskt, tomatoes 40@60c 
x 


At Boston, vegetables in generally liberal sup- 

ply. Native — 2a@5 Pp 100, marrow squash 10@ 
P ton, Hubbard 15, turnips 50@75¢ p bbl. 

WOOL—At Boston, the market is quiet and 
quer, total sales last week being only 2, 000,000¢lbs. 
At Chicago and other leading markets, the condi- 
tions have shown little change. 

Boston exports last week were 34,689 bbls to Liv- 
erpool, 4981 to London and 7504 to Glasgow. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market active at 
firm prices. Good tochemy 26@27c » tb, dairy 25 
@2%6c.—At Syracuse, good to ch emy 20@23'¢c, dairy 
18@20c.—At Buffalo, N Y emy 23@23%%c, fey Elgin 
24c, ee dairy 16@2ic, print butter 25@26c.—At 
\Yaphank, Suffolk Co, 30c. 

At New York, receipts are moderate, fanc 
fresh creamery light, but as the demand is cman 
there is little chance of higher prices at present. 
N Yand Pa fresh cmy 23¢ P fh, Elgin and other 
western extra 234,@24c, firsts 20@22c, seconds 17@ 
19c, thirds 15@16c, June extras 22c, seconds to firsts 
18@20c, N Y dairy half tubs 22@23c, firsts 20@2Ic, 
tubs and firkins 2lc, western imt cmy firsts 16 
18c, seconds 13@1bc, dairy firsts 1h@1éc, seconds 12%, 


THE LATEST MARKEY? 


@i3c, extra June factory firkins 134%,@l4e, tubs 13c, 
seconds to firsts 11@12c. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling has prevailed and 

rices are practically unchanged Extracmy 22%c 
Pi, firsts 20@2le, seconds 17.a19¢e, thirds l3aléc, 

une emy 18@20c, imt cmy firsts 15@16c, ordinary 
12@13¢c, extra dairy (Ccoley’s) 20c, firsts 16@18e, 
seconds 12@13c, ladles 11@12c, packing stock 10@ 
1044¢c, rolls N@lsec. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair supply and 
firm. Fufl cream cheddars 10@1lle P fh, flats 914 
@10'4c, pound skims 6a@8c, imt Swiss 14@15¢.—A 
Syracuse, full cream cheddars 94@10c, pound 
skims 9a9%,c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
closing session 52 bxs offered,l0e bid but none sold. 
Next meeting first Saturday in May. 

At New York, there is very little business, but 
local trade is good and prices show some im- 
provement. N Y full cream tey large colored 
10'44a108,¢ PP th, white laldize, ch 93,@9%¢, good 
to prime 94a9!,c, common to fair 8a9c, small 
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ASK YOUR HORSESHOER 
é FOR THE 












It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver, 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept 80 
by not having to constantly remove 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Céntered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith =. 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de. 
scriptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 














DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING 
- 


SOLDER 





with 8 R 1 

Fi OOTISHOME, REPAIRING OUTFITS: 
scribin these and our “Simplicity Process” for maki 
. hitchstraps, hamestraps, breaststraps,etc.,at ho 

‘or half usual prices. Halfsoles, 10, 12, and 156 a pair 

lundreds of useful household articles from Sc up. Sade 

dilery. blacksmith, and carpenter tools for home us@ 

Agents wanted. Root Bros., Boxh, Medina, Oe 





BGAPBGASGASACAGACGASGA: 


GIVE i, 


Hens 


A CHANCE TO LAY 
and there will be no trouble. They 
want green bones to help them. 

BUY A 
WEBSTER @ HANNUM 
IMPROVED 


GREEN BONE GUTTER, 3 


It is the best. Took medal and: 
diploma at World’s Fair, and is the 


wowed 


eh oh Oe Oe NE 


— 


standard everywhere. 

Let us send you a booklet telling 
how to get the 
most eggs. 


PLO 





WEBSTER 
& HANNUM, 


108 A.pany Sr., 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


PLP’ 














‘The mesh areund the panel of Fence 
shows how tha Fence is made. 


ECONOMY 


In farm fencing is an important part of tne farmer’s duty. 
The “KEYSTONE HERALD,” published by us, gives lo 
of information on the “fence question.” Send for FREE 
sample copies. 


Keystone Woven Wire Fence Co., 
No. 100 Locust St. TREMONT, ILL. 











CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE 
1 Web Pickes Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, St 
‘osts and Steel Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomate 
uards ; Steel Wire Fence Board, etc. Catalogue free, 


DeKALR FENCE CO.,6 High St , DeKalb, UL 








Apples for Export 


Charles Forster, 76-78 Park Place, New York. 
Walter Webling, 21 South Market St. Boston. 
T. H. Linscott, 191 Commercial St., Portland. 


REPRESENTING 
Simons, Jacobs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., Liverpool, England. 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England. 





THE TARIFF IS DOWN! 
UNCLE SAM DID THAT FOR YOoU!! 

You Can Now Cover Your House With 
WALTER’S Tin, Galvanized Steel or 
Copper Shingles 
At prices lower than ever, the cheapest of which are low 
enough in price for the plainest house, and the best are 


ood enough fora palace. They are without exception 
best roof covering in the world, Write for price-list A. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Oairy Farm. £8000 average net 
. profit per annum. 1000 acres tile 
drained, one mile from Charleston, So. Carolina. 133 head 
thoroughbred cattle. Business established 22 years. Age 
of owner reason for selling. For particulars address 
W. W. LAWTON, 43 South Bay, 
Charleston, So. Carolina. 





===VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
and cheapest first-class Flatcher 





4 in the market. 


Circulars 
EL & CO., Quincy, Lik: 





INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders only $5. Best & Cheapest 
for raising chicks. 40 1st Premiums 
4000 Testimonials. Send for Cat’l’g. 
G.S.SINGER, Box C, Cardington, 0. 











a rs 
INCUBATORS 03. en 


and Catalogue explaining PROFITABLE POULTRY Address. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Ill. 














asc. fora Poultry Book on Caponizing free. sena ror Cat. 
KER of Poultry Specialties. Capon sets $2 up. 
W.H. Wicmorg, 107 S. &thSt., Phila.,Pa, 


























DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


(From Page 314.) 
common to prime 8%@10%c, Che- 
skims, ch small 7c, tair to prime 
i,a6l,e, ch large 6Y4a64ec, prime 4a5%%c, com- 
mon fac tor y 3dadlec, Swiss lia@i2ziye. 

At Chicago, there is a fair business and prices 
are alittle higher on top grades, but dealers do 
not appear satisfied with their sales. The demand 
has settled down to certain grades and shapes, 


fey 10%@l1le, 
nango Co part 





full creams, twins and flat single being thus 
fuvored. Young Americas 9142@10c P th, twins 94 
aWeec, flats 9%44a49%c, cheddars 9@94c, summer 
made goods 5ave, sour 3a6c, Swiss 10a10%4c, lim- 
burger T4e@sqe, bricks 8a8lee. 

COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 


MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, the grain market is 
heavy with weaker prices. Barley 55a60¢ » bu, 
bue kw heat 50.455¢, corn 60a70c, mixed oats 34a 30e, 
rye 52@54e, wheat 65a70c, bran $1617 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 19.420, mide (lings 18419, best pat flour 
36543 75 p bbi, louse hay lla@l2 p ton, clover 9@10, 
Oat straw 8a9, rye 9 50.@10. Live stock fairly : ac 
tive. Good to best Steers 5a@6 p tb, mixed butch- 
ers’ stock 4a5c, milch cows 20428 ea, veal calves 
5Y2 a644c, best heavy hogs 4a5e, corn-fed mutton 
44%,a5%,c, range sheep 4a5c, yearlings 56a51,c, 
spring lambs 6@7e. Good toch fine washed wool 
20 a 260, xood 1och unwashed 12al7ec, green salted 
hides 4a 6c, tallow 4a44¢, grease 1¥ga2e. Poultry 
in fair supply and prices firm. Chickens 9@12¢ 1 w, 
Wai3e d w, turkeys 13a@14¢ 1 w, 15a16e dw, ducks 13 


(al4e 1 w, l4a15e d w, geese 11a12c 1 w, 12a13¢ d w. 
Potatoes, fairly active, prices firm, 1 75a@2 |) bbl, 
sweets 24225. White onions 135a@2, red 15001 75, 


"= llow 1 50.41 75, cabbages 3a@3 50 | 100, turnips 0@ 

: P bbl, rutabagas 50a65¢e. There is a full sup ply 
of beans, prices firm. Medium 210¢@215 ~ bu, pea 
2 lbu2 2, red kidney 2 30a@2 35, lina 2304240. Ap- 
ples, dull and sluggish at weak prices. Baldwins 
12542150 p bbl, Greenings 1134137%, Northern 
Spy 1254150, others 7deq@1, cranberries 646 50 p 
bbl, Concord grapes 3a3ige lb, Catawbus 4a4'Qe, 
bananas 75ca2 P beh,lemons 2 50@3 50 p bx,evap’d 
apples 4a9e 4) Ib, hickory and walnuts 1 25a1 50 p 


bu, chestnuts 3 50a4 

At Syracuse, grain market rather active and 
supp ‘ly ste ady. Barley 50@58e P bu, buckwheat 
le }) ib, western corn 60¢c P bu, yellow 67ce, wheat 
55e, corn meal $22a24 p ton, screenings 45e Pp bu, 
bran 17 } ton, best pat flour "4.25 )) bbl, middlings 
17a18 } ton, loose hay 8@12, baled timothy 10@14, 
oat straw 78, rye 10@12. Beef prices range lower 
with only moderate demand, Good to best west- 
ern steers 644@8¢ P tb, mixed farmers’ stock 54@ 
7c, mileh cows 25@65 ea, veal 6a7c P ib, range 
cows and bulis 4',a5c, best heavy hogs 6@7c d w, 
yearling sheep 7asc, spring lambs 8al0c. Wool 
weak, no activity. Good toch fine unwashed 10@ 
12c pP tb, coarse Walie, medium ldalie. Green 
Si alted hides 2a4c, calfskins 6c, rough tallow 1144@ 
2l,¢e, tried 4a4)!,c. Voultry active and demand is 








fair. Fowls 8a9e )) Ib, springs 9@10%c, spring 
chicks 13al4c, turkeys ve l w, la d w, 
spring ducks 9alle 1 w, I4@l6e d Pota- 





dull and prices weak, 38a45c ® bu. 
Onions slow, white 30040e P bu, redl 30a@40c, yel- 
low 30a40c, cabbage 1 5003 } 100, turnits 25¢e } bu, 
rutabagas 50c. Almost no demand for beans, only 
sales have been marrows. Good to ch medium 
beans 190a@2 } bu. Baldwin apples 40@60c Pp bu, 
Greenings 50a6ic, Northern Sp) hes oe Concord 
grapes 2a3e Pp tb, Catawha 21,43! tadishes 1 iP 
100, lettuce 2@2 50, Mubberd® sque ashe 80c 4 100 ibs, 
beets 25e 4? bu, carrots 25c, cauliflower 50a@80ce p 
dz, hops 7@9e. 

At Poughkeepsie, eggs 23@24c Pp dz, lard 8a9c 
P tb, potatoes 60a65e P bu, salt pork 9 P Ib, 
corn 65e ~ bu, pop corn se P tb, white beans $1 75 
a2 4) bu, cabbage 5a6c ea, apples 50a60e Pp bu, 
lal50p bbl, Sheldon pears 50a60¢ 4 bu, quinces 
}) 100, shelled corn 75@85e y bu, hickory nuts 
50, chestnuts 3@3 25. 


toes rather 





Weal 
175a2 

At Buffalo, market quiet, general dullness in 
fruits and potatoes. Nearby eggs 19@20c P dz, 
medium beans $1 75@2 |} bu, marrows 2@2 40, pea 
beans 1 7542, apples 125a@2 50 4 Dbl, grapes 13@ 
20c P 5-lb bskt, cranberries 3 25 } cra, loose tim- 
othy hay 11 50@14 | ton, baled1050a@12. Cow hides 

34¢ — tbh, bulls 2%ec. Poultry, fowls 7a8e 1 w, 
spring chic ks 8a9e 1 w, 9a10c d w, geese 9@10e, 
turkeys 10alliec, ham 10% 12e, ¢ ompound lard 64 
@ie, pork 14 50@16 50 > bbl. Potatoes 45@50e 
bu, onions 50a@60c, cabbages 2 5044 p 100, Hubbard 
squash le P Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, the market 
remains fairly steady and prices are ruling about 
the same as for several weeks past. No 2 yellow 
corn 554 56e 4 bu, high mixed 53a54e, spring pat 
flour $3 60a3 8 p bbl, straight winter patents 3 25 
@3 50, rye 275a2 85. Noiltimothy baled hay 11 25 
@i1 50 ~ ton, Nol clover and timothy mixed 10@ 
10 50, No 1 prairie hay 8 5029, middlings 15 50.@17 50, 
No 2 white oats 3444@35¢, new western rye 55a 56e, 
oat straw 5 50a6, Wheat 5a@5 25,No2 red wheat 53 


ad4c. Elgin emy butter 2ha26e P th, other 22@ 23e 
dairy 18¢e, low grades 10¢13c. Full cream Ohio 
new cheese 1044@10%c, N Y full cream new 


llaii%4e, Ohio Swiss 12@12%4¢c, strictly fresh eggs 
19a20c » dz, cold storage 17@18¢c, western and 
southern 16@17¢e. Poultry, chickens 45@55e Pp 
pr lw, springers 40¢45c P pr, 1l0alle PP tb 
d ew, turkeys &@9e 1 w, 11@12ec dad w. Pota- 
toes 60@65c, sweet southern 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
Jerseys 2 40@2 50, beets 1 75@2 P bbl, new cabbage 
lel 25 p bbl, onions 1 50@1 60. Cranberries 2 T5Q 

3) cra, new apples 2@2 50 P bbl, Concord grapes 
15@16c P 9-tb bekt, N Niagaras 25a30c. 


At Scranton, buckwheat flour $2 15@2 20 P 100 tbs, 
2c, rye 


corn 55@58e P bu, mixed oats 38@42c, 65c, bran 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


18a20 P ton, best pat flour 3@4 P bbl ,middlings 20a22 
ryestraw 1lal4. Good toch emy butter 18¢ } tb, 
good to ch dairy 17az8c, full cream cheese 104¢@ 
1114¢, strictly tresh eggs 19a20c p dz, cold storage 
l7alse. Chicks 124%¢ lw, turke vs l2alsclw. Po- 
tatoes S0a@70e } bu, white onions 60abde, cab- 
bage 4a6 pP 100, rutabagas 35c, turnips 50c, mar- 
rowfai beans 2 3542 40, medium 1 70a1 80, apples 
150@2 P bbl, layer raisins 1 80a2 p bx. 
CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, poultry quiet, 
and no local turkeys coming in. Chickens 1244@ 
13c P) ib l w, 1lbal6c d w, fowls 10¢1 w, 1l3a@l14c d w, 
ducks 12@14\%c 1 w, 20¢d w. Strictly fresh eggs 
28a30e } dz, Game abundant, especially. part- 
ridges at $1 Pp pr, squirrels 8¢, quail and squabs3 


~P dz. Oats 39a40c P bu, loose hay 17@18 ~ ton, 
baled timothy 16a@18, loose rye 16a18. Meat 
steady. Spring lambs 9a@10c Pp th, beef 8a8 50 $100 


tbs, veal 6c 1 w, 10@1ic d w, pork rib 10c, sausage 
10c. Onions, w hite 125 p bu, red and yellow 65@ 
70c, cabbage 40@50¢ Pp 100, red 75e Paz. String 
bez Lis 1 75 P bu, lima 60a70c. Ap ples, Baldwins and 
Greenings 1 50 p bbl, Northern Spy 1a2, crabs 70@ 
80c }P bu, pears 50c ai 50~P bbl. Garlic 14120 p az, 
leeks 40¢ ~ dz behs, peppers 75¢ P bu, tomatoes 
7c, celery 1 Pdz beis, radishes 15¢e Pp dz, lettuce 
50c, endives 60c, egg plant 10@15¢e ea, cauliflower 
12a l5e, summer aquneh lie, marrow 14%4c P tb, 
pumpkins 50¢ Pp dz, spinacu 50e P bu, mint 50c, 


parsnips 1 4 bu, quinces 2@2 50 bu. Potatoes 
weak at 60«65¢ p bu. 
At Bridgeport, Joose hay $17419 p ton, baled 


timothy 16@18, rye straw 14@16, loose 16@17. Veal 
—_ es 5i,@lle tb, best heavy to light hogs 6144@ 

ye, ye arling sheep’ 5a6lge aw, spring lambs 7 
Gide. green salted hides HG@éc, calfskins 50@75c 
ea, tallow 3c } tb. Fowls 10a12c 1 w, chickens 15 
@ise d w, turkeys 13a@l5c | w, 15@18e¢ d w, ducks 
16a20c. Potatoes, Hebrons 65@70c y bu, Burbanks 
65aT0ce, Rose 65a@70c, others 60a65c, sweets 1 50@ 
2p bbl, white onions 14125 p bu, red 60: 165¢, yellow 
55a60c, cabbage 2@4 P 100, turnips 25.430e, ‘Yutaba- 


gas 30a35¢e. Marrow beans 2 30a@2 40 bu, medi- 
um 1754190, linYa 2 909@3. Apples dull, supply 


heavy and prices weak. Baldwins 1 25@1 50 pybbl, 
Greenings 125a1 50, Northern Spy 1 50@1 75, com- 
mon 1@1 25, quinces 2@3 50, cranberries 8@10, Con- 
cord yrapes 3a4c » th, Catawbas 3a5c. Cauli- 
flower, LI 150a2p bbl, celery nearby 1:11 25 > dz, 
lettuce 25¢50c, winter squz ash 1@1%4¢ P tb, toma- 
toes 60cal P bu, radishes 15a20e p dz, green peppers 
cal p bu. ‘Strictly fresh eggs 30c P dz, cold 
storage 18a2I1c. 

At New Haven, oats in small supply and stock 
of old corn nearly exhausted, new in poor condi- 
tion and slow. Corn 674¢ » bu, mixed oats 38c, red 
sacked bran $18 ~ ton, cottonseed meal 25, best 

at flour 4 p ~ middlings 20@23¢ P th, baled timo- 
hy hay 15. Calfskins 75e@1 ea, tallow 31,a4e. 
Chickens 9@10¢ P bbl 1 w, 11@12c d w. Potatoes in 
fair supply, prices w eakening, 60a@65c P bu,sweets 
150@1 75} bbl. Onions dull, “demand slow at firm 
prices. White pickling 2p bu, yellow 65c, other 
white 1 50, turnips 35@40c, cabbages 3@4. Berries 
in roo | demand, prices firm. Cranberries a= 25 
P cra, Concers grapes 15al16e P 5-th bskt, Cataw- 
bas 12c, Cal freestone peaches 1 75a2 p bskt clings 
1 75a2, ‘bananas 14150 pP be hy lemons 4@5 p bx, 
Fla oranges 275@3, layer raisins 125 p bx. Strict- 
ly fresh eggs 18a 200 } dz, cold storage 15c. 





[For tobacco and hop markets see page 318. 
milk market see page 319.) 
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SEND 
FARMERS YOUR PRODUCE 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 

Receivers of all kinds of CoUNTRY PRODUCE, incindin- 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignment. 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 


OUR 





RODS Spanish Needles and Dip Needles 
are the best Instruments for hunting 


minerals. B. G. STAUFFER, Harrisburg, Pa. 


















T{00d’s 


had for years and could 
notcure. I regard Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s 
Pills standard medicines. 
J. H. ASHTON, night 


| Py \ lie 
- James H. Ashton 


1 Am Well 


Thanks to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which cured me 
of rheumatism and ulcers on my leg, which I 


Cures 


watchman on Islington 
bridge, West Rochester, N. H. 





Take Hood’s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





QNE YEAR TRIAL 
¢ LY, we 
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we: o8, nn riit 
7 with the watch ourguaran 


will give you One Free. 
at once as we shall send out 
samples forsixty daysonly. 
Written ——s _ yrs 
sent with eac 
one WATCH "co., 


A fine 14k gold plated watch 
toevery reader ofthis Paper, 
Cut this out and send it 
with your full name and Tor 
ss, and we will send you 
one of these ele 





Any size you want, 20 
to5éin. high. Tires 1 
to 8 in.wide—hubs to 
fit any axle. Saves 
Cost many times in 
& season to have set 
of low wheels to fit 
your wagon for hauling 
grain, fodder, manure, 
hogs, &c. No resetting of 
tires. Catl’g free. cingot \# | 
EMPIRE MFG. co» ea 
Quincy, Ill. 















SMITH & POMEROY, KALAMAZOO, ‘MICH.., 





Manufacturers of : 
EUREKA WIND ENGINES OF WOOD AND STEEL, TUBULAR STEEL TOWEBS AND EUBEEA FEED GRINDERS. 


3 BARN FLOOR 
HORSE POWER 
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Special Offer 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the AmeErti- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for 1895, whose names reach 
us before January 1, 1895, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are 
received. The price of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, which is now a Weekly, is but 
$1.00 a year, and all who subscribe now will 
receive the numbers above mentioned. 


One Year Free. 

We ask as a special favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors 
and if possible induce them to subscribe. As 
an inducement to get up a club we will send 
this journal one year free to any one sending 
us three new yearly subscribers. 








NEW YORK. 


A Well-Known Man is Myron Pease of 
iThompsonville, Ct, who is now traveling in 
Western New York 
as agent for AMERI- 
C AN AGRICULTRIST. 
Mr Pease achieved a 
state reputation as a 

ood farmer before 
e began canvassin 
some years ago, an 
with his long exper- 
ience and pleasant 
manner is a favorite 
among all farmers 
and their families, 
where he is known. 
- He is a clever writer 
also, and worthy of 
the proverbial hospi- 
tality of our western 
New York farmers. 
; AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
ou tuRIsT has long been 
the Sawette Pmne among western New York 
farmers, and in its weekly issue with market 
reports and commercial agriculiure is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Albany, Nov 5—Between the horse show at 
the Ridgefield athletic grounds Oct 29 and 30 
and the chrysanthemum show in Washington 

ark lake house which began Nov 2, Albany 

as been aglow with enthusiasm and fairly 
alive with the various strata of social life 
which figure so largely in making such ex- 
hibitions —— Perfect weather | agen the 
opening of the equine exhibit and the grounds 
were thronged. The entries were gratifying 
in point of numbersand in some classes diffi- 
culty was experienced in picking the winners. 
The classes included gentlemen’s road teams, 
matched coach and phaeton pairs, hunters of 
all weights, ponies under saddle or harness, 
cobs, brewers’ teams, coachers and single driv- 
ers. This exhibit was the first of the kind 
held here and for an initial effort was worthy 
of the large patronage it received. The horse 
show as a result of this year’s success will be- 
come a fixture for this county and vicinity. 

The second annual chrysanthemum show in 
Washington park was under the masterful di- 
rection of Superintendent Egerton. On the 
opening day spectators were present from Scho- 
harie, Rensselaer and Saratoga counties. The 
exhibit contained about 170 named varieties 
and about 75 varieties of seedlings as yet un- 
named, making it much larger than the show 
last year. Specimens from various parts of 
this country are to be seen, as well as some 
foreign ones. The general effect of the show 
is dazzling in its richness of color and the 
blending of delicate shades. To a casual ob- 
server these two factors constitute the notable 
features of a chrysanthemum show to which 
ee may be added the extreme size of in- 
dividual specimens. To one who knows the 
flower and desires to study and cultivate it the 
show affords a rare opportunity. 

Among the seedlings are some = reap fine 
ones varying in color from pure white to terra 
cotta and buff. In one section are three plants 
which show to good advantage the effects of 
disbudding. One upon which but one bud was 
allowed to remain on each stem has extremely 
large flowers. Another, from: which all but 
three to a stem were removed, has somewhat 
smaller ones, while the third, on which all 
buds were allowed to grow, has flowers about 
the size ofa silver dollar. The dignity of all 
chrysanthemums forbids especial mention of 
any in particular as massed in studied groups, 
one and all appeal to special votaries. ll 
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combined they make an exhibit worthy of the 
efforts which brought them together and re- 
flect from any point fof view appreciation 
and credit upon the managers who thus en- 
deavor to satiate current popular taste. The 
show will probably last about two weeks or 
as long as the flowers retain their freshness. 


Afton, Chenango Co 0, Nov 3—Farmers are 
later than usual in doing fall plowing. Corn 
all husked, the yield being an average one. 
——Potatoes not quite all dug. Growers are 
anxious to sell, but consider prices to6 low. 
Apples are scarce and a carload recently 
shipped in was quickly disposed of.——Buck- 
wheat was good and the acreage harvested 
large. Afton farmers raised over 60 acres of 
cabbage this season. Milk is selling for 24e 
per qt. Bainbridge has two separator facto- 
ries. A new separator was recently started 
having a greater capacity and requiring less 
power than those formerly used. It is war- 
ranted to separate 600 lbs per hour. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co a, Nov 2—Farmers 
here are taking little interest in the new plan 
for a milk producers’ combination. All admit 
that some system of co-operation ought to be 
adopted, but the majority say the field is too 
immense to co-operate successfully. All speak 
highly of the aye proposed by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, but experience has taught them 
that two out of three fail to stand by their con- 
tract when the pinch comes. Farmers of life- 
long experience in til..ng the soil have little 
confidence in human nature in general where 
money rather than reputation is at stake.—— 
Farmers of this section who have always pro- 
duced wheat for market are now using this 
crop for feed. Milk producers after a year’s 
experience feeding wheat could not be in- 
duced to use any other grain for the production 
of milk so long as wheat remains so low.— 
Corn husking is progressing rapidly.——Few 
in this district have enough winter apples for 
home consumption.—Newly-sown grain is in 
fine condition for winter.——Farmers have 
plenty to sell, but buyers are few and far be- 
tween. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co 0, Nov 3—Large quan- 
tities of hay and straw on Shepherd Tappins’ 
farm have been baled and shipped to Albany. 
— Considerable fall a is being done. 
——Parties from out of town are buying apples 
through this section. Potatoes are being held 
for higher prices.——-New milch cows are 
bringing good prices. 

















Big Grapes—Some of our California contem- 
poraries are crowing about their’ big bunches 
of grapes, several of,6 and 7 lbs being noted. 
These,are good bunches, but it may not be out 
of place to say that the heaviest cluster shown 
at the Columbian exposition was grown by D. 
M. Dunning of Auburn, N Y, and weighed 9} 
Ibs. It was of the variety known as Barbar- 
ossa. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co 3, Nov 2—The corn 
crop is not an average one. Regular trains 
are now running on the Unadilla valley road 
from West Edmeston to Bridgewater. Some 
raised considerable quantities of turnips and 
beets and they are now being fed to stock. 
Apples are scarce, the crop being the lightest 
one for years.——Edgar Perkins has built a 
new silo. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, Nov 2—F. A. Moulton 
will remove from Floyd Corners to the Fancher 
farm during the coming week. He has pur- 
chased the farm of his father, and will make 
it his home.——Potatoes about all dug and the 
crop is fairly good, though not as large as last 

ear. James Brown of Vienna is visiting 
riends here. 

Grafton, Rensselaer Co 0, Nov 2—Many are 
doing fall plowing, picking stones and gather- 
ing apples.—Very little rye sown this fall. 
—Potatoes not half a crop.—dQuite a call for 
new milch cows. Milkmen pay $30 to 50 per 
head for them. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co 6, Nov 12— 
Farmers doing fall plowing and gettingin corn. 
——Pastures are better than was expected 
earlier in the season. Most farmers complain 
of shortage in milk compared with other years. 
Gilbert Day, agent for a Geneva nursery, 
delivered a lot of trees last week for fall plant- 
ing. Young pigs are selling for $1.50 to 2 per 
head. 

Greenwich, Washington Co 0, Nov 2—Crops 
ee and prices fair.——Cattle and hogs are 

igh andin good demand.——Breeding ewes 
are selling well,‘but lambs for feeding are low. 


Jewett Center, Greene Co a, Nov 3—The ap- 

















ple crop was light, some having hardly enough 
for their own use.——Potatoes were better than 


ex pected.—Buckwheat an average crop and 
bringing a fair price.——Oats not over two- 





thirds of a crop and rye about the same. 
Butter seems to be a drug and some are sell- 
ing dairy butter at a low price. Pork is 
meeting a good market.— Every man who 
plants anything or even keeps a cow ought 
to take THE AGRICULTURIST. 

Lexington, Gireene Co G, Nov 3—R. L. Hoge- 
boom has sold his gristmill to Wesley Travis. 
Mr Travis has a steam sawmill which he will 





bring here and run with the gristmill.— Fall 
work abvut all done and fariners ready for 
winter.—Stock is looking fine and will go 


into winter quarters in good condition. Cows 
are selling for 820 to 25. C. Maben has sold 
50 firkins and nearly as many tubs of butter 
this season. 


Mayfield, Fulton Co o, Nov 3—O. A. An- 
thony has commenced to draw lumber for his 
mammoth icehouse to be built near the depot 
at Kingsburg. He will fillit by cars run di- 
rect from the pond. It is to be 200 ft long by 
80 wide with 24-ft posts. Cabbage is a drug in 
the market at present and growers are unable 
to dispose of much of it even by peddling it on 
the street. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co 4, Nov 2—Frost 
is holding off remarkably well and pastures 
are still green.——The yellow hawkweed is 
taking possession of considerable areas of un- 
cultivated land and threatens to become a dan- 
gerous pest. Shippers are buying seedling 
apples at the low price of 40c per hundred. 

Salisbury, Herkimer Co 4, Nov 3—Farmers 
have their fall plowing nearly all done. 
Onions have been abundant, but prices are low. 
—A few are shipping their surplus potatoes, 
while others expect better prices next spring. 
Several farmers have clubbed together in or- 
dering a number of thoroughbred Poland- 
China hogs for breeding purposes. The 
death of Miss Maude Peck occurred Oct 29 af- 
ter a long and painful iliness. The deceased 
was a most estimable lady, having an exceed- 
ingly large circle of friends. She was a mem- 
ber of the grange and the burial rites of that 
organization were observed at the funeral. 

Wedgwood, Schuyler Co 0, Nov 3—October 
has been mild and wet. Cows have done 
much better than in August or September, and 
with the advanced price of butter have paid 
fairly well. A ll crops have been secured ex- 
cept a few potatoes and a little corn. The 
yield of both is rather below the average, but 
the quality is good. Hay is a little dull and 
the price only fair.——No apples for market in 
this section.——Grapes were @ fair crop and 
many remain in growers’ hands. 


LONG ISLAND. 























Aquebogus, Suffolk Co a, Nov 3—Great 


uantities of cauliflower are being shipped 
aily, though Tuesdays and Fridays are re- 


garded the best market days.— Russian tur- 
nips have been discarded as a market crop. 
Prices have been low for many ycars.——Po- 


tatoes are the main crop in this-section and are 
probably half gone to mark: The varieties 
most raised are White Elepliant, Rose and 
Blush. The Rose are losing ground, however, 
as the soil seems to be better adapted to later 
varieties.——Farmers here consider seed from 
a colder region superior to their own and each 
year carloads of seeds are brought in from the 
north.—_—Plenty of weanling pigs are to be 
had at reasonable prices, but young fat hogs 
are exceptionally high. Considerable rye 
has been sown to be plowed under next spring. 
Some of it has already made a good growth. 


Farmingdale, Queens Co a, Nov 2—Farmers 
have potatoes all dug and quite a good many 
marketed. Prices are low.— Winter grain is 
looking well. Large quantities of cabbage are 
being carted to Hicksville, Fx»rmingdale, Cen- 
tral Park and Bethpage picklehousés. Price 
recently dropped from $10 to 3. No cauli- 
flower raised here.—— Walter Powell expects a 
carload of farm wagons soon. The wide tire 
law has created quite a stir and much inconven- 
ience in this county, although the good roads 
resulting will be appreciated. Small pear 
trees and a few plum trees in the village are in 
full bloom. Mr Bedell and sister have moved 
into their new cottage on Plainview road.—— 
Mr Ruvenheimer’s new house is about com- 
pleted. 


Melville, Suffolk Co a, Nov 2—Farmers are 


husking corn, some fields yielding well.—— Po- 
tatoes dug and crop short but quality good. 
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Many have sold, although prices are only fair. 

—Apple crop light and not —— well.—— 
Cabbage plenty and bringing about $5.50 per 
tons Winter grain looks well. 

Southold, Suffolk Co a, Nov 2—Some pota- 
toes still to be dug. Sales not numerous, many 
having not sold a bushel as yet.——Corn husk- 
ing is well advanced. The yield it is estimat- 
ed will reach 80 per cent ofa full crop.— 
Late rains developed the cauliflower crop be- 
yond all expectations. Prices are on the ad- 
vance.— The new pickle house has commenc- 
ed taking in stock.——J. B. Glover, a success- 
ful farmer, died Oct 23, at his residence in 
Cutchogne. He was prominent in all matters 
pertaining tofarming and his methods and 
style of farming will bear inspection. Many 
are awaiting the results of the experiments 
being made with crimson clover in this lati- 
tude. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co a, Nov 3—Several farm- 
ers in place of sowing wheat on their potato 
ground have sown grass seed alone. Last year 
where this was done agood crop of hay was cut 
this season. Winter grain is up and looking 











well.——The frequent rains have helped pas- 
tures wonderfully. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fairplain, Erie Co 0U—Farmers are market- 
ing apples at a rapid rate. Prices received are 
only fair. The potato crop, which is now all 
out of the ground, is the lightest and poorest 
crop raised here in the last 10 years. he av- 
erage yield per acre will not reach 60 bu and 
the quality is inferior, many of the tubers hav- 
ing rotted badly. Corn is above a medium- 
sized crop about half of whieh is already in 
the crib.——Buckwheat already threshed is of 
fair quality and the yield promises to be an 
average one.—More than the usual acreage of 
rye wassown for winter pasturage.——Farmers 
who contemplate feeding cattle during the 
winter have been able to get all the animals 
wanted at 24@2%c per lb. 

Harrisburg, Nov 5—The first of our regular 
farmers’ institutes, under the auspices of the 
state board of agriculture, will be held at Mc- 
Connellsburg, Fulton Co Q, this week Thurs- 
day and Friday. Others have been arranged 
for as follows, and farmers who want insti- 
tutes in their vicinity should apply to the sec- 
retary of agriculture here: 

Fulton county, Mc- Schuylkill, Orwigs-__ 








Connellsburg, Nov 8-9 burg, Nov 29-30 
Northampton, Ban- Schuylkill, Pine 

gor, Novl4 _ Grove. Nov 28-29 
Northampton, Free- Columbia, Mill- 

mansburg, Nov 15 % Nov 30-Dec 1 
Beaver, Hooks- Lycoming, Hughes- 

town, Nov 1415 ville, Dec 3-4 
Lehigh, Mickleys, Nov 16 Lycoming, Montgom- 
Lehigh, Coplay, Nov 17 ery Station c 5-6 


2 
Bucks, Newtown, Nov 19-20 Center, Port Matil- 
Chester, West da, Dec 4-5 
Grove, Nov 21-22 Center, Millheim, Dec 6-7 
Chester, Coates- Bucks, Richboro, Dec 11-12 
ville Nov 23-24 Wayne, New 


Delaware, Media, Nov 27-28 Foundland, Dec 12-13 
Montour, Califor- Wayne, Pleasant 
nia, Nov 28-29 Mount, Dec 14-15 
Schuylkill, Hegins,Nov 26-27 Indiana, Cookport, Dec 18-19 
CONNECTICUT. 





Bethlehom—Grass is uncommonly fresh and 


reen for the time of year. George Box hada 
| ee badly cut by barbed wire recently. 
Potatoes are mostly dug and have turned out 
well as a rule. A fewon dry, early ground 
were small. Apples were one-half to two- 
thirds of a full crop, but the quality is better 
than the average. Price in market $1.25 to 
1.50. Deacon Fred Allen died Oct 27. He 
was a man whom all respected.—Frank 
Stoughton has erected a large and commodious 
barn in the place of the one burned last spring. 

Bozrah—Corn is nearly all husked and is 
about an average yield except on dry soils. 
Native beef is hard to sell at 5 and 6c per Ib. 
Many farmers would like to reduce their stock 
for fear of having to buy hay before another 
season. Potatoes yielded more than was esti- 
mated and sell at 60 to 7ic per bu. Sweet pota- 
toes are low and many use them in preference 
to the natives. Apples and quinces are rotting 
badiy.——C. A. Gage has sold all the timber on 
his farm to steam sawmill parties, and they 
have begun operations. Gilbert A. Rudd is 
making extensive improvements on the Bailey 
house, putting in a basement store, etc. J. H. 
Miner is making alterations in and about the 
C. C. Leffingwell house and farm which he 
bought last spring.——No fall pigs on the market 
yet. Eggs are scarce and sell at 32 and 35c per 
doz. Some pieces of rye are yet to be sown. 
Turnips are a fair crop. 


Coventry—Ralph F. Dresser is building a new 
barn with acellar. Francis Riley fhas moved 
the old house east of his residence to a conven- 
ient positionfmear his barn and will make it in- 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


‘ 


to a horse barn. B. W. Cross is building a 
heavy wallin front of his land.——Corn is 
nearly all harvested and the crop is a heavy 
one.—Henry N. Hill has qualified as a con- 
stable of the town and George Keeny has ta- 
ken the grand juror’s oath. The board of 
school visitors recently organized by choosing 
C. R. Hall chairman and Andrew Kingsbury 
secretary. Pork is worth 6c plb. Corn 
meal can now be bought from the car for $1.20. 








Canton—A new iron bridge across the Farm- 
ington river, cone mile above Collinsville, will 
soon be built. It will be 164 ft in length and 
allinone span. Three covered bridges have 
been built there since 1856. The wells are 
now being replenished. The potato crop was 
variable here. Some had an excellent yield, 
while others proved an entire failure. Corn 
was hardly up to the average through the 
whole town. 


Cornwall—Corn husking is well along anda 
fair crop is reported. Apples are not a large 
crop in the vailey, but better on the hills. Not 
much stir in cows, though now and then a sale 
is reported nape from $35 to 45 for new 
milch cows with calf by side. Veal- calves 
bring 5} to 6c 1 w. 

Lisbon—Harvesting is pretty wéll along and 
farmers are preparing for the winter. Some 
are through husking, but a number of fields 
remain to be husked yet. Corn has yielded 
well and the result is many fine cribs of corn. 
Potatoes turned out better than was expected. 
They sell for 75c per bu at present. Many 
holding, hoping for better prices. Apples are 
ylentiful. Some kinds are rotting badly. 

hey sell for $1.25 to 1.50 per bbl. The wood 
market is dull, there being few sales. 











PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Successful Co-Operative Stores. 





The Arlington co-operative association at 
Lawrence, Mass has, been frequently mentioned 
in these columns. Starting in a small way ten 
years ago with $3000 capital and 280 stock- 
holders in shares of $5 each, its sales the first 
year were under $20,000, with profits of 
$1200. Now it has over 2000 members, does 
a business of $300,000 a year with profits of 
$20,000 and a sinking fund of $15,000. It runs 
three stores, selling dry goods, groceries, fuel, 
etc, as low as any store in the vicinity, and 
pays a dividend or rebate of 7 per cent on all 
purchases, besides 5 per cent interest on capi- 
tal. It has nearly $100,000 of valuable assets 
and no debts. This success has led to the es- 
tablishment of another store in the same place 
managed by the Lawrence Equitable co-opera- 
tive society. Its statement for its first quar- 
ter, ended Sept 1, 94, shows sales of $6730 with 
a profit of $677, allowing a dividend or rebate 
of 7 per cent on members’ purchases, besides 
depreciation. Starting with 195 members it 
now has 467 with a share capital of $2500 and 
debts of $860. The receipts have grown from 
$112 the first week to an average of over $300. 
In both these societies, goods are sold only for 
spot cash and their success is due to good 
management on the part of directors and 
officers, and active interest on the part of 
members who put their trade into the stores. 
There is no reason why similar success might 
not be obtained by farmers’ co-operative stores. 





Getting the Taxes On to the Land. 





That’s what the dodgers of taxes on person- 
ality are up to in every state. Witness these 
extracts from the hearings on the subject be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislature: 

Our demand isa most conservative one. Itis 
this: As fast as you are convinced thata tax is 
unequal and unjust, abolish it. As one after 
another is taken off, let it be added to the tax on land 
values, until without a jar and in the most natural 
way ali shall rest upon valuable mother earth. It 
may be hard on a few, but will it not be joyful for 
the many ?—[{William Loyd Garrison, pages 29-30. 

Taking the whole annual value, all the manu- 
facturer would have to pay would be the annual 
value of the land ih the form of a single tax. 
Land would be free, no matter if it were in the 
very heart of Boston. Concentrate the taxation 
upon the land and the result would be to take the 
selling value out of land.—([Hon T. J. Hastings, 
page 32. 

We do not advocate the use of the land by ail 
men at once but the equal right of every man to 
its use if he chooses. and ought not to be called 
property, for property is something that has been 

roduced. Tax land values, therefore, and re- 

lieve what is the work of men’s hands from an 
unjust burden.—[W. D. McCracken, page 62. 
Of course we don’t propose to impose this sys- 
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tem atone jump. Our plan is to reduce every 
other tax gradually, and gradually increase the 
tax on land value. Everybody would have no- 
tice that the change was coming. Anybody who 
wanted to getasit woull get out, either sell to 
some one else who was willing to take the 
chances, or if they considered the load more than 
they could carry, would abandon the vacant land 
to the city or town. If the single tax were pro- 
posed suddenly it would leave large areas of va- 
cant land thrown on the city, which would pro- 
duce no revenue, but with the gradual change we 
think there would be no hardship.—{J. R. Carret, 
page 61. 





The National Grange, 

The Nllinois state grange will hold its annual 
meeting at Springfield, beginning Tuesday, Nov 
13. The sessions are to occur at the state house, 
with headquarters at the St Nicholas hotel. The 
national grange will meet at the same place Nov 
14. Meetings will be held in the state house and 
headquarters will be at the Palace hotel. All 
grange members in good standing will be wel- 
come visitors at both meetings and as many as 
can should attend. A joint public meeting of 
the state and national granges will occur on the 
afternoon of Nov 15. The grange is a real school 
for the farmer for the study and discussion of so- 
cial, educational, agricultural and financial ques- 
tions. The neighborliness, music, feasts and oth- 
er pleasant and profitable diversions belonging 
to grange work serve to lighten and brighten 
farm life. The grange in Illinois possessed great 
strength 20 years ago. It subsequently dwindled 
to almost nothing, but later revived, until now 
there are active organizations in 44 counties of 
the state. A good strong grange is desirable in 
every farming township in the country, and 
great efforts will be made to bring about such a 
condition during the coming winter. Illinois 
farmers wishing to organize are invited to ad- 
dress Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, master of state 
grange, who will be found ready to furnish infor- 
mation and necessary assistance. 

LL 


NEW YORK. 


Fort Dayton (Herkimer) grange of Mohawk, No 
567, held a regular meeting Saturday evening, Oct 
27. It was an interesting session. The first and 
second degrees were conferred on two candi- 
dates. The next meeting the third and fourth de- 

rees will be given and a banquet served. This 

1as been a prosperous year for this grange, many 
new members having been received. 

At the meeting of Natural Bridge (Jefferson) 
grange,No 497,to occur Nov 10, an entertaining pro- 
gram will be rendered by the children, after 
which they will be given a feast. 

Plessis (Jefferson) grange, No 627, contemplates 
buying an old stone church in that village to be 
— eled and converted into a modern grange 

all. 

Henderson (Jefferson) grange,No 145,is in a pros- 
perous condition. The members have decided to 

»lace an organ in their hall and a committee has 

een appointed to select and purchase the instru- 
ment. Its meetings this season are being well 
attended and several new members have recently 
been initiated. 

La Fargeville (Jefferson) grange, No 15,at its last 
meeting discussed the best methods of creating 
aninterest amongits members. It was decided 
that the only way was to give them work to do 
and accordingly a long program of music and 
literary exercises was arranged. The building of 
anew grange hall was the question given out for 
discuggion. 

Ata recent meeting of Philadelphia (Jefferson) 
grange, No 114, the subject for discussion, Are 
farmers as a class bigger iools than other people? 
drew out a large crowd. The discussion was — 
ited,finally resulting in a victory for the negative. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, eounts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to arantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per jine each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ ay mal advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











ERKSHIRE PIGS ten_to fifteen dollars. Barred Plymouth 

Rock, Light Brahma, Black Sumatra Game, White horn 
Cockerels, one dollar. Pure Seed Potatoes. Grapevines, Strawberry 
Plants. MYRTLE TREE FRUIT FARM, Saint Pans, Ohio. 





OR SALE—Oxford Down Rams from imported stock. (Took 
first premium. Price $10. WM. EMPIE, Minaville, Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y. 





USHROOMS from poisonous fungi, destroy lice, keep hams 
forever; overiasting fence posts.’ The above receipts $1 each. 
D. VINES, Vineland, N. J. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Domestic and Foreign Hops. 





It is not necessary for the United States to 
import any hops. Brewers use foreign hops as 
amatter of fancy. During the past year our 
imports of hops have been nothing to speak of. 
This fact proves our statement. Imported 
hops come mostly from Germany. Our ex- 
ports go mostly to England, with a few to 
other countries, as appears from the monthly 
official exhibit of United States exports by 
countries, which is printed in this column every 
four weeks. The effect of the cut in the tariff 
on hops from 15 to 8c per lb is to encourage 
brewers to import foreign hops that they can 
just as well do without. In case of a big do- 
mestic crop, such imports don’t affect prices, 
but with a fair crop abroad and a short yield 
in America, imports at the reduced tariff will 
tend to lower the price paid for .\1..crican hops. 
The tables below have been comr_ied with 
great care by AMERICAN AGRICUL?TUL’ST for Our 
Hop Growers’ Exchange, and wore than bear 
out the foregoing statements. The bales are 
reduced to an average of 180 ibs net. Imports 
are the net amount after deducting the quan- 
tity of foreign hops re-exported. Net exports 
from the United States is the total exports less 
the imports, thus showing the total surplus 
the country actually had to spare. Net im- 
ports into the United Kingdom are the total 
imports less English and foreign-grown 
hops sent out of the country, thus showing 
what Great Britain really had to use from 
abroad to supply her wants. 

THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS. 


Years Average value 
ended Exports Imports Net per Ib, cts 
June 30 Total Total exports Exports Imports 
1894, 97,069 4,427 92,642 22.0 7.6 
1893, 63,150 14,479 48,671 23.7 40.6 
1892, 70,026 12,888 57,138 19.2 35.8 
1891, 21,059 27,475 26.6 45.8 
1890, 41,894 34,006 7,888 14.7 16.1 
1889, 69,940 31,621 48,319 22.4 28.4 
1888, 39,44. 28,756 10,987 17.4 18.5 
1887, 448 100,559 *99,111 21.0 18.4 
1886, 75,920 14,593 61,327 12.5 16.7 
1885, 39,196 9,047 30,149 19.7 26.3 
1884, 75,092 3,601 71,491 24.1 43.5 
1883, 43,429 11,245 32,184 69.4 73.3 
1882, 32,596 4,77 27,817 24.8 32.7 


Total, 696,037 281,060 414,977 14a@69  16@73 
Average, 53,541 21,620 32,921 24.45¢ 35.05¢ 
*Net imports. tTotal, less imports of ’87. 
ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS (BALES). 
Calendar Imports Exports Net Home _ Total 
years Total Total imports crop supply 
1894*, 48,058 8,020 40,038 ? ? 
1893, 127,700 7,200 120,500 259,300 379,800 


1292, 117.200 6,700 110,500 258,300 368,800 
1891, 122,000 6,100 115,900 272,900 388,800 
1890, 117,500 7,7 109,800  178,600% 288,400 
1889, 125,400 11,700 113,700 311,100 424,800 
1888, 137,400 9,400 128,000 175,800 303,800 
1887, 90,800 17,200 73,600 285,900 359,500 
1886, 96,100 43,300 52,800 498,900 551,700 
1885, 166,500 90,200 76,300 387,500 463,800 
1884, 160,800 10,900 149,900 265,600 415,500 
1883, 78,300 14,200 64,100 350,000 414,100 











Total, 1,387,758 232,620 1,155,138 3,243,900 4,359,000 
Average, 115,646 19,383 96,261 294,900 396,272 

*Nine years ended Sept 30, 18%. 

The past 13 years include seasons of good 
crops on both sides of the water simulta- 
neously and alternately. We know that 90 per 
cent of United States exports go to England, 
the rest of her imports coming from the conti- 
nent, save a very small proportion from Aus- 
tralia. The movement of hops between the 
countries of the continent does not cut a ma- 
terial figure in ordinary seasons. Hence the 
two tables above afford the following instruc- 
tive comparison: 

Bales of 180 lbs In 13 years Average 


England has imported, net, 1,155,138 bales 96,261 
Of which U 8 supplied, 626,434 48,087 


Leaving a balance from ae 
other countries of 528,704 bales 48,174 


We thus see that England requires an aver- 
age of about 400,000 bales of 180 lbs each, three- 
quarters of which she raises in ordinary years, 
and the other 100,000 bales she imports, usually 
getting half of these imports from the United 
States and the other half from Europe. The 
proportion imported from the United States 
has been increasing the past few years. 


ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE THIS YEAR. 
Tinports into --Cwts f1l2lbs.~ -——Value in 2.— 
Exports from 1894 1893 1892 1894 1893 ©1892 
Imports in Sept, 4,739 16,636 5,811 17,236 88,315 26,473 

“ 9imo to Sept 30, 76,894 111,849 72,251 418,057 618,681 337,409 











TOBACCO AND HOP MARKETS 


Exports, English, 
ept, 481 486 275 «2,804 3,689 1,846 
Exports, Foreign, 4S 237 «217, é=s«*d14 548i 1481399 
* total in Sept, 1,329 723 «492 «4,352 4,837,745 
Exports, English, 9 





mos, 7,163 3,611 2,073 46,051 25,913 14,032 
Exports, Foreign, 9 
mos, 5,770 5,161 3,577 19,440 24,753 21,362 


Exports, Total, 9 
mos, 12,933 8,772 5,650 65,491 50,671 35,394 
Net Imports, Sept, 3,410 15,913 5,319 12,884 83,378 24,728 
bad & 9 mos, 63,961 103,077 66,601 352,566 568,010 302,015 


Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

MECKLENBURG (Schoharie), Novy 3—Buyers have 
made rather liberal purchases the a week, 
chiefly choice growths free from mold and clean 

icked. Local growers’ reports show purchases 
rom 7 to 944¢ and this range of prices is likely to 
continue as thereis a wide range in quality. T. 
Dornet has bought Emmit & John Haynes’ crop 
of 146 bales and Peter Haynes’ crop for 9c per lb. 
J.B. Kniffin has bought for C.S. Mayer & Co the 
following lots: Jacob Vroman 63 bales,l. B. Boucks 
55 bales, R. Brewster 12 bales, A. Vroman 50 bales, 
J. Yong 15 bales, Thomas Loucks 39 bales at 8 to 
9c, also Seneca Boucks’ 42 bale lot at 9%e, the E. 
& \W. Shafer 93 crop and D. Kling’s 15 bale lot at 
4c. This week the sales have not been as active 
T. Dornet bought H. A, Vroman crop for 10c. 





‘Lhe Hop flovement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW York, Nov 6—The market is in practically 
the same position as a week ago. Prices still hold 
up to 10@1l1e sor choice New York state and Pacific 
coast crops, but the demand is only moderate. 
Home brewers appear to be of the opinion that 
the market is in their hands and they can buy at 
any time they choose, making their own prices. 
Growers, however, have begun to stand alittle on 
their dignity and hold back their crops, believ- 
ing that higher prices will soon result. In New 
York state a considerable quantity of hops is be- 
ing shipped, but as a rule holders are conservative 
in their views. On the Pacific coast the conditions 
are about the same as in the New York market 
and there is little to stimulate a demand. The 
foreign markets are improving and at London 
Pacific coast hops are quoted as high as 13c. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Oct 31 Nov 2 Nov5 





State N Y crop ’94 choice, 0@10% 4 «1@ll 1W@ll 
ba « =“ “med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
« se oe “em, @7 5@7 5@7 
“ «  & 193 choice, 6a7 6@7 6@7 
be sed « “com toprime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
« * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 

Pacific ’94 choice, lw@ll wall w@ll 

- “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
e 93 choice, (a7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ com to prime, 335@53g 334@54, 345% 

Bavarian, new (to arrive), 22@26 22@26 22026 

Bohemian “ - 23@28 23@28 8 8623@2 

Altmarks, ’94 crop, 1y@21 19@21 19@21 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 

from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 

ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Oct 27 to Nov 3: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill J. Dickinson Boston 16 
« John H. Tator New York 66 
« T. E. Dornett 4 32 
Total, 114 
Previously reported, 507 
Total shipments from Sept 1, 5188 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 
LONDON, Nov 5. Special Cable to the American 
Agriculturist—The market holds steady undera 
fair demand, but only choice grades are wanted. 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 
The November Outlook. 


The fine rains this week have given growers 
throughout New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania a chance to finish taking down 
and stripping the new crop—a job that had 
been already begun. The leaf has cured down 
in fine shape, and will be in bundle before cold 
weather—a much-desired result. In the Con- 
necticut and Housatonic valleys the crop prom- 
ises to be the best in years, the best crops fully 
equal to the popular ’92, though as a whole it 
is more uneven. The color is light, texture 
fine, percentage of fine wrappers large, and a 
few sales at 12@20c p lb through are already 
reported. New York’s.crop is also good, Penn- 
sylvania’s is very uneven but with some splen- 
did leaf, and the same is true of both Ohio and 
Wisconsin. What little of ’92 is left in grow- 
ers’ hands is being picked upat what would 
have been called fancy prices (15@30c) a year 
ago. The ’93 leaf in New England and New 
York is mostly binders and is going off rapidly 
at 6@10c, selections 10@13c. The New York 
city market for ’92 domestic and both old and 
new Sumatra leaf is firmer, and with the short- 
age in wrappers due to the failure of the ’93 
crop, the best informed hope for quite a boom 
and still higher prices for nice ’94 leaf. Values 
will be somewhat affected by election, as 











sweeping majorities for protection would put a 
stop to all schemes for tobacco tariff reductions. 
ec 
Artificial Leaf Curing. 

That leaf tobacco will eventually be cured 
cheap and quickly is but a question of time. 
Leaving so valuable a crop as cigar leaf tobacco 
to the inclemencies of all sorts of weather is un- 
protitable. With unfavorable weather, « loss of- 
ten follows. To properly govern leaf curing, a 
barn must be built especially adapted to the pur- 
pose that heat may be regulated as the condition 
of the leaf requires. One of the modern ideas 
along this line is the Snow process of hanging and 
curing, originated by W. H. Snow of North Caro- 
lina. His system requires a specially constructed 
barn and apparatus. Leaves av3 stripped from 
the stalk as fast as ripened and hung on a nail 
projecting at right angles from alath. These 
racks are swung into place and the entire barn 
filled, closed and heated. 

Theadvantages claimed for this system are, 
leaf picking begins two or three weeks earlier, as 
the bottom leaves, which ripen first, can be taken 
off and cured when ripe. As the lower leaves are 
picked the upper leaves ripen more rapidly, thus 
allowing earlier harvesting. The leaf can be 
stored in much smaller space and with no risk of 
losing color or molding when bulked down. 
Leaf can be cured with «a more uniform color. 

The Pa exp sta tried the Snow process at its to- 
bacco station at Donegal, this year, but with neg- 
ative results. As the barn used was made for cur- 
ing hogshead tobacco, it was probably not adapted 
for curing cigar leaf. The tobacco was all heavy 
except two lots which came through the sweat 
well, but the quality in those cases was attributed 
to the fertilizer used. As atest of the process, a 
cigarmaker rolled leaf into cigars that was cut, 
dried, cured and made into cigars in seven 
days, but the quality was very poor. The two 
a producing by far the finest leaf were ferti- 
ized at the following rate of pounds per acre: 

PLOTS NOS 5 AND I5. 


Pounds 
Dissolved bone black, ‘ 
Carbonate of potash and magnesia, 715 
Cottonseed meal, 1350 

PLOTS Il AND 12 

Pounds 
Dissolved bone black, 1049 
Sulphate of potash, 279 
Sulphate of ammonia, 23h 
Cottonseed meal, 657 





IN VARIOUS STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Market for old active. cigar 


factories busy, new ones going up; nosal:- vet of 
new, but ’93 higher and its Bs and Cs ‘.«oming 


very popular because sweated to perfec 

NEW YorK—Sales in Oswego Co a e. J. 
Frawley, Oswego Falis, sold 67 cs ’9? at 13%%e 
through; Ira Betts, Pennellviile, 20 es ‘93 at 13c, 8 
es "92 at 7c, others at 4@9c; at Hinmansville, °93 
crops of A. C. Reynolds at 9-5-2c, R. H. Klock 8-5-2ec, 
O. F. Reynolds 9-4-2c; at North Hannibal, Shaff & 
Farnham and George Huff 4c av, George Farnham 
104-2c, P. Brodrick 8-5-2c, and a ‘92 crop at lic 
through. 

NEW YORK CiTy—Trade quiet, but inquiries 
more numerous for both domestic and foreign. 
Gans reports sales of 3175 cs for weekjended Nov 5, 
including 125 es ’92 N E Hav at 18@4?'oc, 17° es °93 
do 5@13ce, 100 cs 93 N E seed p t,500 ¢s ’¥5 Pa Hav 9@ 
10c, 950 ¢s’91 state Hav p t, 125 cs '92 do 11@14¢,350 es 
"93 Wis Hav 3@9c, 300 cs ’92 do 11@12\4c, 300 cs ’92 
Ohio 5@634¢, 50¢s ’92 Zimmers 14@16e. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. The 
genuine sold only in boxes. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe is said to be the only 
practical horseshoe for winter use. It insures 
safety and comfort to horse and driver and always 
keeps the feet in good condition. The calks are 
removable, steel centered, and self sharpening, 
and when worn out, new ones can be readily in- 
serted without removing the shoe. Most horse- 
shoers keep the Neverslip. The manufacturers, 
The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 36 India Wharf, 
Boston, Mass., will mail free a circular to all of 
our readers applying and mentioning the AMER}- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 





We again call our readers’ attention to the ad, 
of the Famous Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
who, if all do not, should know by this time, man- 
ufacture the “CHAMPION” incubators and brood- 
ers. They have for this season a machine that 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. Their elegant cat- 
alogue full of practical information will be sent 
free on application if you enclose a two-cent 
stamp to pay the postage. 

The Youth’s Companion is soon to enter upon 
its sixty-ninth year of publication, and as one 
says who has been a constant reader of its col- 
umns for more than thirty years, “It has steadily 
improved year by year.” Its articles to-day cov- 
er the whole field of life and experience, furnish- 
ing a vast amount of valuable and entertaining 
reading, of a character not found elsewhere, and 
of so great a variety that it interests alike each 
member of the family. The Prospectus for the 
volume of 1895 announces an unusual array of 
attractions; fourteen serial stories, a wealth of 
short stories, anecdotes, humorous sketches, 
adventures, science and home articles, timely 
editorials on all important questions, and more 
than two hundred original poems of the highest 
class. Full Prospectus and specimen copies sent 
free on application. New subscribers who send 
$1.75 now will receive the paper free to January 1, 
1895, and one year from that date. It comes every 
week, finely iilustrated. Address, THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 






























































THE NEW YORK IILK MARKET. 





The Prospect for Organization. 

Dealers both inside and outside the milk ex- 
change are scary about tafking for publication 
now that the farmersmre waking up. A big deal- 
er independent of the exchange says,‘It only fixes 
the price of milk consigned to New York. The 
larger dealers’ prices are usually higher than 
those made by the éxchange. The reason for this 
is that when the farmer consigns his milk the 
buyer simply purchases what he wants, but does 
not regulate production. The larger dealers not 
only stipulate how the farmer should handle _ his 
milk, but dictate what he should feed and how 
much he should furnish. Some of them employ 
inspectors and veterinary surgeons to see that 
producers’ herds are properly cared for. Milk is 
now a fashionable beverage and if producers will 
take advantage of this and aim to maintain and 
improve its quality, consumption can be greatly 
increased. New York’s milk is greatly superior 
to Chicago’s. I think present prices are good, but 
the market has been flooded because the exchange 
put up prices owing to the drouth, while fair 
weather has enabled pastures to recover and high 
prices have served to bring milk, from the local 
creameries to the city. New milk sections are be- 
ing constantly opened up, notabiy by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western railroad, which 
brought in 135,000 cans in Sept.” Another dealer 
said he paid rather more than the exchange be- 
eause he allowed no ensilage, starch refuse, ete, 
to be fed. 

Orange Co is vitally interested and farmers at 
Coldenham are ready to tackle the proposed plan, 
providing no attempt is made to advance prices 
1ifl producers are sufficiently organized to back 
up their demands, A well-organized union on @ 
businesslike basis could be made effective and 
would be an effectual remedy for many of the 
evils in the milk business, provided it began in a 
small way. J.K. Brown has a practical working 
plan'to propose. J. A. D. 8. Findlay,a ee 
at Salisbury Mills, is ready to help in solving the 
milk problem, but writes intelligently of the ob- 
stacles. ‘Farmers don’tknow the importance of 
asteady supply of milk. In August the Salisbury 
Mifis creamery was receiving 40 cans of milk daily 
at 2l4c P qt, the price was raised ec and the gain 
was not noticeable, but an advance of another 
1c brought in 90 cans daily within a week, which 
continued for a fortnight till down went the price 
to 3c, where it will stand till about Feb 1, when 
we shall suffer another reduction.” Mr Findlay 
believes in making contracts with responsible 
dealers to supply them with so much daily, find 
out when they need most and when least and run 
your dairy accordingly. He practices what he 
preaches and gets the highest price for some 900 
qts sold daily to three hotels. He often has a‘heavy 
surplus, but instead of putting iton the market, 
churns and makes his own butter. 

it is unlawful to sell skimmed milk in New 
York City, though it may be sold in counties 
where itis produced or in adjoining counties 
throughout the state. This law was passed at the 
solicitation of milk producers, backed by the 
board of health of New York. The dealers’organ, 
the Milk Reporter, and the Orange County Farm- 
er are both urging its repeal. What have New 
York milk producers got lo say on this question. 
Do they want the law repealed? Isn’t there sur- 
plus milk enough and sufficient cheap milk to 
cut prices out of all reason, without encouraging 
a stilllower price by floods of skimmilk from the 
dealers’ creameries. 

“Farmers on the O & W andthe D, L & W are 
vitally interested,” writes a friend, who is in- 
formed that the president of the N E milk pro- 
ducers’ association is C. A. Gleason of New Brain- 
tree, Mass, and the secretary G. M. Whittaker of 
Boston. 





Inthe New York Market there is absolutely 
nothing new, except that dairies are decreasing, 
surplus falling off, and market is in better shape 
than for three weeks. Supply and demand are 
about even and the small platform surplus has gen- 
erally been sold at full prices. The very pleasant 
weather and the fall rains, clearing off warm, as 
all have so far done, have kept fall pastures in 
an unusually good condition, so far as keeping up 
the flow is concerned. A few — days, 
which must soon come, will doubtless reduce the 
supply materially and possibly enhance the price. 
At the various milk receiving stations, the plat- 
form surplus brought an average of $1.57 per can. 
The exchange price, net to the shipper, as regu- 
lated by the New York milk exchange, is still 3c 
per quart. Receipts by the railroads and from 
all other sources reckoned by 40-qt cans for the 
week ending Oct 30: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY, LE & West RR, 28,073 748 207 
N Y Central, 5,980 127 823 
N Y, Ont*& West, 571 os 
West Shore, 169 228 
N Y, Sus and West, 154 20 
Del, Lack & West, 1254 a 
N ¥ & Putnam, — — 
New Haven & H, 37 _ 
HR “T” Co, 593 - 
Lehigh Valley, 55 — 
Long Island, _ — 
N J Central, 30 _- 
Other sources, be ot 
Total receipts, 151,615 3,638 1,278 
Daily average, 25,270 606 213 


A winter schedule of train service over the N Y, 
O & W RR through New York state has been ar- 
ranged. The first milk train leaves Livingston 
Manor at 3 p m and arrives at Weehawken at 10.40 
pm. A second train leaves Oneida at 8.15 a m 
and arrives at Weehawken at 10.40 p m. Return- 
ing, trains leave the terminus at 4 a m, arriving 
at Livingston Manor at noon and at Oneida, at 5.25 


THE MILK MARKET 


pm. The rate on milk in 40-qt cans is 32c p can 
and on cream 40 qt 50e p can. 

Milk shi»mments each week in October over the 
N Y and Putnam railroad to High Bridge were 
(exclusive of bottled milk from Amawalk 580, 598, 
608 and 606 cases, Carmel 196, 199, 223 and 230 cases 
respectively) as follows in cans of 40 qts: 

Week of Oct7 4th 2ist 28th Total Sept 








Whitsons, 3 _ _ - 3 7 
Hammonds, 39 40 40 40 159 151 
Merritts Cor, 133 130 139 129 531 600 
Kitchawan, 105 113 112 114 444 443 
Croton Lake, 93 99 105 107 404 388 
Yorktown, 485 475 504 517 1981 2416 
Amawalk, 200 201 198 197 796 816 
West Somers, 185 186 179 180 730 732 
Baldwin Place, 468 490 506 519 1983 1776 
Mahopac Falls, 281 243 260 244 1028 1306 
Mahopac Mines, 176 =: 182 169 = 169 696 713 
Lake Mahopac, 1060«CON_—i sds 475 412 
Crafts, 133 139-151 158 581 499 
Carmel, 257 272 297 265 1091 928 
Brewster. 74 78 87 89 319 286 
Storm ville, 20 «282 «276 «= 295—Ss«1128 1 
Poughquag, 511 521 561 570 2163 1914 
Stele 2 12 ll 2 12 47 57 
Reynoldsville, 642 «642 «6649 650-2583) = :2367 
Paterson, 109 = 99 112 431 410 
Totals, 4,282 4,332 4.465 4,489 17,568 17,099 





Shorthorn Breeders’ Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the American Shorthorn breeders’ 
ass’n will be held at the Grand Pacific hotel Nov 
28, at 8 p m. Six directors are to be elected and 
such other business transacted as shall come 
before the association. J. H. Pickerell, sec’y, 
Springfield, Ill. 


White or Yellow Corn for Feed.—A subscriber 
asks the difference in feeding value for hogs of 
white and yellow corn. For hogs there is practi- 
eally no difference. Chemical analysis fails to 
show any dissimilarity in composition and expe- 
rience bears out this fact. For cattle many feed- 
ers prefer yellow corn as the ears are usually 
smaller and the grains tess plenty, but even here 
it has not been clearly demonstrated that there is 
much real difference. 











GIVE AWAY 


A Sample Package (4 to 7 doses )eof 


Dr. Pierce’s__.| 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 
ONCE USED THEY 
ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 

Hence, our object in sending them out 
broadcast 

ae ——_ ON TRIAL. ———. 

They absolutely cure Sick Headache, Bil- 


iousness, Constipation, Coated Tongue, Poor 








Appetite, Dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 
Don’t accept some substitute said to be 
“just as good.” 
The substitute costs the dealer less. 
It costs you ABOUT the same. 
HTS profit is in the ‘just as good.” 
WHERE IS YOURS ? 
Address for FREE SAMPLE, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
No..663 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 























ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Hoistein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
ao —— aes J and House Dogs. Catalogue. 

6. W. SMITH, Coe! ville, Cheater Co., Penns 
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Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW lMONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


~~ 

We prirt herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers Cai save money by ordering other papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 85.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper's Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Worla, “Twice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York. 1.75 1.60 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
8t. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2.35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.65 
Frank Leslie’s Il. Newspaper, New Yors, (5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 5.25 
Poultry World, Hartford, Conn., 2.25 1.90 
American Poultry Yard, Hartford, Conn., 2.50 2.15 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthiy, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 1.80 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIL, 3.00 2.75 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohi, 2.00 115 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.15 
Dairy World, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il., 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.70 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.25 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. [2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.85 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.35 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 LafayetteePlace, New York. 
78 Columbus Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


5 Oc, WHEAT wiim $f,00 
Ss 





'EED, IF GROUND ON 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 

Corn with Shacks 
om. We make others for 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 








EMPIRE FODDER CuTTER & 


‘a Til ‘Before buying, get our cat 
alogue and prices on 1, 2and 3 
Horse Tread Powers, Sweep 
| Powers, Separators, Hand 
and Power Corn Shellers, Feed 
Mills, Steel and Plank Land 
} Rollers, Wood Saws, cast-iron 
Plows, Engines, 3 to 2% hors 
—~s power mounted or stationary. 
8. S. MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY> Ph 













Estab’d] JACKSON BR -___ (1852, 
N. Y. STATE ACK TILE AND OS: WORKS. 
72 Third Avenue. ALBANY, N.Y. 





ROUND 


ano SOLE TIL Balt led Bc i 


Brick and Cement. 












MOST RELIABLE 
FULLY GUARANTEED STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 


== 


Ee 
FAMOUS MFG CO. CHICAGO.USA 




















The English Political Situation. 





Lord Rosebery, the British premier, declar- 
es that the issue of the next ~!*ction in the 
United Kingdom—that of curta , the power 
of the house of lords—is the greatest presented 
since the country resisted th= tyranny of 
Charles I and James II. The ‘iveral govern- 
ment has promised to Ireland home rule and a 
completed land bill, but in case a home rule 
bill is passed, land legislation may be left to 
an Irish parliament in Dublin. This of course 
would not apply to evicted tenants, as that 
class can ill afford to have its claims held in 
abeyance until home rule becomes a reality. 
Although home rule is now a measure of impe- 
rial policy the government has not announced 
any authoritative intent regarding the recal- 
citrant house of lords. Meanwhile the confi- 
dence of the Irish people is beginning to be 
disturbed, though the sincerity and determina- 
tion of the liberal leaders are not to be doubt- 
ed. Lord Rosebery’s positi:s,as chief of al- 
lied forces, the defection of any one of which 
would insure defeat, is x~° an enviable one, 
and keeping a cabinet togetner under such 
circumstances is no ordinary task. He has 
distinctly stated the issae before the country 
and announces that at the next session the 
government wi.‘ iatroduce into the commons 
some measures >! reform, such as disestablish- 
ment in Wales ind an Irish land bill. Both 
measures will «oubtless be amended or dis- 
approved by the .ords. The government will 
then submit to parliament ajresolution affirm- 
ing the supremacy of the commons, and appeal 
to the country. Ifsustained it will take steps 
to prevent the house of lords defying the pop- 
ular will. 








The Middle States.—The Standard oil com- 
pany's refinery, near Lima, O, the second larg- 
est retinery in the world, recently had a mirac- 
ulons escape from destruction by fire. One of 
the stills in the center of the plant took fire 
from a leak, the flames soon being communi- 
cated to the others, five of which were ablaze 
before the fire was brought undercontrol. The 
stills each contained 1500 barrels of oil. The 
whistles summoned 500 of the employees from 
bea. the blaze was confined and after afew 
hours extinguished. Several of the stills ex- 
ploded, but no one was injured. 

Judge Woodruff of the Mercer (N J) county 
court has informed the sheriff that unless 
some settlement is soon reached in the 
fight for the control of the county’s affairs be- 
tween the rival republican and democratic 
boards of freeholders it will be necessary to 
loose all the prisoners waiting trial in the coun- 
ty jail. as there can be no trials,until money is 
furnished to pay the court’s expenses. The 
sheriff has borrowed until his resources are ex- 
hausted. 

Seven persons lost their lives in a fire in a 
five-story tenement in New York city, last 
week. 

Three persons were killed and a dozen injur- 
ed at Foster, Pa, on the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na and Western railroad last week Wednes- 
day. The accident was caused by an er 
switch into which an express train dashed 
while running ata high speed, crashing into 
the rear of a freight train which had taken the 
siding to allow the express to pass. 

On account of labor troubles and the assaults 
perpetrated by striking’ hatters and cloakmak- 
ers Herr Most and his company of anarchist 
actors were not allowed to produce the play 
Die Weber in Newark, N J, last week. 

A little son of an Argentine diplomat, who 
was spirited away from Montevideo, Uruguay, 
has been recovered at Scranton, Pa, and the 
kidnappers have been arrested. 





A Breathing Spell for Gotham Police.—The 
Lexow committee has adjourned until Nov 19, 
but the 2enouement of last Saturday will net 
be forgotten in the interim. The testimony 
tended to show that malpractice flourishes in 
New York city; that the practitioners are bled 
thousands of ‘do 


llars by poticemen and law- 





OUR STORY OF THE 





yers; that certain judges are licentious and 
venial. The interest of the week centered 
upon the examination of Police Commissioner 
Sheehan, who admitted that there was a short- 
age in his accounts when he retired as comp- 
troller of Buffalo. Sheehan refused to submit 
his bank books to the committee on the ground 
that he had not been charged with corruption. 
An indictment of Sheehan by the grand jury is 
looked for. 


Czar of the Russias Dead.—The recent death 
of the ezar of Rus- 
sia of Bright’s dis- 
ease at Livadia in 
southern Crimea 
was not unexpect- 
ed, though a few 
months ago such a 
rediction would 
1ave been discred- 
ited. Alexander 
Ill was only 49 
years old and had 
reigned since 1881 
when his father 
- was killed by a dy- 
.namite bomb. He 
was over six feet 
tall, well propor- 
tioned and said to 
be the strongest 
man in_ itussia. 
Coming to the 
throne with the 
knowledge that his father’s liberality toward 
his subjects had been rewarded by death at the 
hands of assassins, Alexander naturally ruled 
with an iron hand. He adopted but few ideas 
from abroad, his maxim being that Russia was 
sufficient unto itself. Cool, calm and self-pos- 
sessed he conserved the peace of Europe and 
on this account the succession of his eldest 
son, who has been proclaimed Nicholas I, is 
viewed with anxiety. Nicholas, however, is 
said to be as desirous of maintaining peace as 
his father was. He is 26 years of age, a thor- 
ough soldier, of scholarly tastes and has tray- 
eled extensively. He was appointed by his 
father to preside over the commission which 
distributed food to the starving }easantry dur- 
ing the last great famine. 





The Discretionary Pools Swindle.—A number 
of concerns known among investors as discre- 
tionary pools have lately gone under in Pitts- 
burg, Pa, and it is estimated that they obtain- 
ed $3,000,000 from 40,000 investors. The whole 
operation is an unconscionable fraud, as the 
discretion in the matter is altogether in the 
hands of the individuals handling the money. 
The concerns advertise to pay large dividends, 
and claim that they are able to speculate 
advantageously in stocks. As amatter of fact, 
stock is neither bought nor sold, but dividends 
ranging from 8 to 50 per cent are paid monthly 
(for one month). Incase the principal is de- 
manded it is paid from money received 
from later investors. These swindlers do a 
thriving business until too many withdraw 
their principal, when reluctant payments 
arouse suspicion and cause a run, at which 
juncture the managers of the concern make 
their departure unheralded, taking with them 
the savings of the people they have duped. The 
scheme resembles the endowment orders which 
flourished a few years ago, but is less honora- 
ble, and more disastrous to savings banks. The 
victims are invariably working people. 





Fall River Strike Ended.—After 10 weeks of 
idleness the striking Fall River weavers re- 
turned to work on Tuesday at a reduced scale 
of wages. The manufacturers had previously 
stated that no concessions would be made and 
the union’s finances were very low. For eight 
weeks some 23,000 operatives were thrown out 
of work and for the past two weeks about 8000 
people were affected. The strike has been the 
most orderly affair of its kind in the long his- 
tory of labor struggics in Fal! River. Although 
so many people were idle no serious disturb- 
ance occurred, and the arrests for drunkenness 
and minor crimes fell off. The operatives lost 
about $1,500,000 in wages. The sympathy of 
the public has been overwhelmingly with the 
strikers, but there is much satisfaction on all 
sides that the long fight is ended. 


Opposition to A P A in New Jersey.—The 
evident strength of the A P A in certain parts 
of New Jersey has so aroused Catholics that a 
bill will be introduced in the next legislature 
which will provide that any person who binds 
himself to discriminate against any religious 
sect in giving employment or exercising suf- 
frage shall be deemed guilty of conspiracy and 
subject to a fine of not over $1000, or to impris- 
onment of not over a year, or both. The bil! 
provides that the mere fact of being a partner 
in such an agreement shall be sufficient to in- 
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sure conviction. The bill aims directly at the 
suppression of the A P A and is denounced by 
Protestant clergymen. 


Ex-Premier Mercier Passes Away.—Ex-Pre- 
mier Mercier of Canada, the staunch champion 
of French Canadians, died at Montreal last 
week Tuesday. He was born in 1840, educated 
a Jesuit and in 1872 was elected to the house 
of commons as a liberal. In 1893, on the retire- 
ment of Mr Joly, Mercier was elected leader of 
the Quebec liberals, then a very small party in 
the house, and he at once began an aggressive 
policy. The feeling aroused by the execution 
of Riel, the leader of the half-breed rebellion 
in the Northwest, gave him a great opportun- 
ity, and at the election of 1886 he directed a 
campaign which led to the defeat of the con- 
servative government. Mr Mercier was sum- 
m ned to form a cabinet on Jan 27, 1887. His 
administration was full of exciting incidents. 
As premier, he was a loyal supporter of 
French Canadians and their rights. One of 
the most important acts of his administration 
was the settlement of the Jesuit estate ques- 
tion, by which the Jesuits were paid a large 
sum of money, which provoked a storm of in- 
dignation in the other provinces. Mercier was 
surrounded at Quebec by acrowd of hungry 
foliowers, and the Baie des Chalieurs railway 
exposure in 1891 resulted in his dismissal from 
office and a few weeks afterward in his de- 
‘eat at the polls. Since then he had taken lit- 
tle part in politics, but attracted consider- 
able attention on account of his advocacy of 
Canadian independence. 


The New German Chancellor.—Prince Hohen- 
loe-Schillingfurst, the successor of Bismarck 
and Caprivi as chancellor of the German empire, 
is 73 years old and anative of Bavaria. On 
coming into possession of the estates of Schil- 
lingfurst he re- 
signed from the Rus- 
sian diplomatic serv- 
ice to enter that of Ba- 
varia. In 1867 he be- 
came Bavarian 
prime minister, and 
also undertook to fill 
the office of minister 
for foreign affairs. In 
the latter capacity he 
became the opponent 
of Bismarck’s plans 
<= for German unity, 
“and was even thought 
“to be organizing a 
southern rival to the 
North German con- 

/ federation. His elec- 
tion in 1869 to the post of vice-president of the 
customs parliament of the German confederacy 
was considered adirect slight to Bismarck. 
Later he aided in the formation of the new em- 
pire and he was elected viee-president of the 
first German parliament. From 1874 to 1885 he 
was German ambassador to Paris and since 
then has been governor of Alsace-Lorraine. 
He is a Catholic, but not ultramontane in his 
views. 





















Of Current Interest.—John Walter, who died 
in London, Nov 3, and whose name is insepar- 
ably associated with Engiish journalism, was 
the grandson of John Walter, the founder of 
the Times, and eldest son of John Walter, the 
second, whom he succeeded in the proprietor- 
ship of the paper. 

Secretary Carlisle has decided that J. J. 
Howard, Levi P. Morton’s coachman, cannot 
be deported as a contract alien. Howard’s ar- 
rest was ai exhibition of narrow partisanship 
that has been condemned by all parties. 

A divergent trinity—Mrs Langtry, Andrew 
Carnegie and Dr Parkhurst—arrived at New 
York last Saturday,from abroad on the steamer 
Paris. 

Suit has been brought against Russell Sage 
and the Goulds for alleged misappropriation 
of $11,000,000 Kansas Pacitic railroad stock in 
1880. The piaintiff, the soldiers’ orphans’ 
home of St Louis, is interested only to the 
amount of $10,000, but it is said that 150 other 
claimants are concerned in the outcome. 

Judge William M. Brooks, one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the south, dropped 
dead at his home in Birmingham, Ala, Oct 27. 
He was 80 years old and presided at the con- 
vention in 1860 which nominated John C. 
Breckinridge for president of the United States. 
He also presided at the Alabama secession 
convention. 

Gov Waite of Colorado in a recent speech at 
Chicago declared the hard times to be due to 
lack of money, and an increase of currency to 
be the only remedy for the ills the country now 
suffers. The present administration, he said, 
had taken from Colorado everything it ha! ex- 
cept its good climate. 






































New Books On Our Table. 


Burgoyne’s Log Book is an excellent diary for 
the farmer, business man or citizen, who de- 
sires to keep a detailed minute of his work 
through the season, a full page being given to 
each date. The edition for 1895 is now ready. 
Published by C. G. Burgoyne, 146 Centre street 
New York. 





The Rights of Labor is another addition to 
the multitudinous array of books on this topic, 
in which the evils complained of are enumerat- 
ed and the author’s remedy for them are plain- 
ly set forth. Charles H. Kerr & Co, Chicago. 





The Biggle Berry Book (50c) is Volume 2 of 
the Biggie Farm Library, published by the 
Wilmer Atkinson company of Philadelphia. 
It is an excellent little manual, worthy of a 

lace in"every farmer’s library. It is profusel 
llustrated, many of the plates being colored. 

New York State Poultry Society is the title of 
a neatly printed little pamphlet containing the 
constitution and bylaws and a list of members 
of the society and a mass of statistical informa- 
tion pertaining to poultry products. Copies 
can be procured of the secretary, F. E. Dawley, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


A Manual for Grape Growers.—We are in re- 
ceipt of advance sheets of the Lllustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of American Grapevines, a 

rape growers’ manual (cloth $1, paper 50c), by 
7. & Son & Meissner, of heen, Mo. 
These are the couriers of a new edition of this 
standard work, which will be ready in about a 
month’s time. It is a manifest improvement 
onthe old edition, yet that was so valuable 
that it easily held the first place among books 
of its kind. 





Ships That Pass.—No less than 20,000 copies 
of In Varying Moods, Miss Beatrice Harra- 
den’s new volume of stories, have been sold in 
this country. Miss Harraden writes to a friend 
in New York that she has just received a copy 
of Ships that Pass in the Night in Danish, and 
that within two days she has had requests 
from three different persons for permission to 
translate Ships into French. The story has 
been translated into Italian by a medical stu- 
dent. 





Prairie Songs.—Hamlin Garland, who was 
brought up on the prairies of northwestern 
Iowa, has written a volume of poems under the 
title Prairie Songs. These are faithful pictures 
of farm life in Iowa, by a writer who has a lov- 
ing appreciation of nature. The book is pub- 
lished by Howe & Kimball, Chicago. 





An Interesting Subject.—A history of the last 
quarter-cent™ry in the United States, a period 
whose lights and abive: are not yet clear to 
most of us, has been written by President E. 
Benjamin Andrews of Brown university and 
will appear during 1595 in Scribner’s Magazine. 


American Dairying, ($1*) a practical treatise 
on dairy farming and the management of 
creameries, by H. B. Gurles, is fresh from the 
press of the Breeders’ Gazette print of Chica- 
go. The book is in two parts, I o-1 private 
dairying, II on creamery manage.~ent. In 
part I, the herd, feed, management, nilking, 
ripening, salting, working and marketing are 
considered. In part II, the creamery manage- 
ment, patrons and more modern dairy machines 
and appliances are discussed. The book is 
neatly bound, printed in bold type, illustrated 
and avaluable addition to the dairy literature 
of the present day. It may be obtained of the 
Orange Judd Co at $1 per copy. 





To Get a Public Library. 


The present tendency in library legislation 
is toward more active help and encouragement 
on the part of the state. he laws are all per- 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad by range Judd 
> Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 
price. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ing to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 





OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


missive and might be divided into two groups, 
those that simply authorize a town to levy a 
tax to form a library, after its own methods, 
and those providing for the organization and 
control of local libraries. . 

In Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania and Texas the 
amount which can be raised by taxation for 
maintaining a public library is not limited. 
In the other 23 states, which have library laws 
the amount is limited by statute. The law of 
Coiorado does not provide for direct taxation, 
but allows the proceeds from certain fines to 
be devoted to the support of public libraries. 
In Rhode Island the state grants money for 
library purposes on condition that the town 
will raise an equal amount. 

All library laws enacted from 1849 to 1889, in 
any and all of the states, granted to a commu- 
nity nothing more than the right to establish 
and maintain a public library, but with 1890 
opened a new era in library legislation. The 
states began to appropriate money and appoint 
library commissions. Laws of this kind are in 
force in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut. 

The library commission of New Hampshire 
has met with brilliant success in the past year, 
which is the first of its work, over 80 towns 
having accepted the provisions of the law. 
The New Hampshire statute requires that each 
town shall “assess annually asum to be com- 
puted at the rate of $30 for every dollar of the 
(state) public taxes apportioned to such town, 
to be appropriated to the sole purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a free public library 
within such town.” 

In Massachusetts a commission of five per- 
sons is appointed by the governor to furnish to 
librarian such advice and general assistance as 
may be required, and is empowered to make a 
gift of books to the extent of $100 to any town 
accepting the provision of the state law. 

Whether a town shall support a public libra- 
ry or not rests with the local legislative body 
in California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Mississ- 
ippi and Ohio. It depends on the popular 
(local) vote in Connecticut, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Montana, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, New Mexico, 
Texas, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
Vermont. 

In Illinois, Kansas and Michigan the deci- 
sion rests, in cities with the municipal coun- 
cil, in towns with the people. In Indiana the 
power of establishing a library is vested in the 
school board, while in Wyoming it rests with 
the county commissioner. In New York the 
regents of the state library appropriate $25,- 
000 annually for free public libraries, and one 
feature of the law is a plan for loaning 50or 100 
books for six months on the application of 25 
resident taxpayers of a town and the payment 
of $3 or $5. 

The spirit of the library movement through- 
out the United states is progressive and in 
sympathy with the people, and where private 
generosity shall supplement the state’s liber- 
ality the result will be to stimulate the people 
of small towns to make an effort to place good 
books within the reach of every citizen. 

The way to establish a public library, as will 
be seen, depends upon the laws of the state. In 
each and every state the procedure is not diffi- 
cult after the community is awake to the need of 
such instituion. The chief and first effort,there- 
fore, is for the person or persons most inter- 
ested, be they men or women, young or old, tosee 
that the local government or authorities take 
the requisite action. If the old-fashioned town 
government rules, have an article inserted in 
the warrant for the next town meeting, or per- 
suade the selectmen to call a special meeting 
to consider the library question. The matter 
may be brought before a municipal or other 
local government by such members of it as are 
ready to gratify the desires of their constitu- 
ents. The women and girls can accomplish a 
great deal by laying the case before husbands, 
fathers and friends. The need once recegniz- 
ed, as it is sure to be, the steps will be taken 
promptly enough. 





Rays of Sunshine. 
“Tt must be strange for the Spaniards to feel 
that they are ruled over by a mere infant?” 
“Wiyt” 
“It’s so uncommon.” 
“Humph! It’s very plain you never had an 
infant.” 


Mr Scrimp: My dear, I don’t see how you 
had this counterfeit bill passed on you. 

Mrs Scrimp: Well, you don’t let me see 
enough real money to enable me to tell the 
difference. 





“Some men,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘am des like 
dat yaller dawg ob min’. Ef he kain’t git no- 
ticed no uddah way he’s puffickly willin’ ter 
take a beatin’.’”’ 
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One who long years had lived a godless life, 
Lying at death’s door stripped of foolish pride, 
Looked up and faintly murmured, “We must then 
Think of God also;”’ then he gasped and died. 
“Poor blinded fool!” we ery. Yet do not we 
Oft place ourselves or what is sold or bought 
First in our hearts, giving them mght of way, 
And then “God also,” though we say it not? 





Charity Toward Weak Christians. 


M. BOURCHIER SANFORD. 





I knew a man who inherited the craving for 
drink from generations of drinking men. He 
fell from a good social position, and became an 
outcast from respectable society. Something 
roused the manhood within him, and he re- 
solved that he would never drink again. He 
was a brilliant fellow, and when he had estab- 
lished himself in a town at some distance from 
the place of his downfall, he made his upward 
way. After some years he joined a company 
of soldiers for service in the northwest territo- 
ry. His superior officer, knowing nothing of his 
weakness, left him one night in charge of a sup- 
ply of liquors, kept for medical puposes. Inthe 
morning, he was found senseless on the ground 
beside a demijohn. The craving had remained 
in him, though he had kept it under control 
for years. For such a man, not only total ab- 
stinence was necessary. but absence from the 
neighborhood of intoxicants, for even to inhale 
them was a terrible temptation. Yet he rose 
again, and for many years has kept the craving 
down. 

A woman inherited the ‘‘family temper.” 
One day when she was a young child, her 
brother offended her. She flung him with all 
her strength against a wall, and he was picked 
up senseless. She thought she had kil- 
led him, but he was not severely hurt. 
She hada long talk with her mother 
that night, and promised that by pray- 
er and striving she would keep that temper 
down. She succeeded so well that people who 
had not known her in childhood, and who saw 
her bear unkindness without resentment, call- 
ed her a‘‘poor, weak-spirited creature.” A 
religious woman once told her that she would 
be a finer character if she had “a little spunk 
in her.”” Whereupon she asked the critic if 
she disapproved of turning the other cheek. 
She admitted that her former spirit was much 
subdued, and doubted whether she was now 
capable of being roused to powerful anger. 
Not long afterward she had proof that she was 
capable. A wrong was done which touched 
her deeply, and resentment possessed her so 
that it displaced the loving spirit for which she 
had striven. She desired revenge, but thought 
she would “sleep on it’? and act the next day. 
She did not sleep on it. She never closed her 
eyes that night; but wrestled, fought, and con- 
quered,—conquered so far that by morning she 
was ready tolove her enemy, genuinely, her 
feeling was no mere negation of unkindness. 

But as a result of that night’s struggle with 
the “family temper,” which she thought had 
been eliminated, when she rose in the morn- 
ing, she went staggering across the floor and 
soon discovered that she had not strength to 
stand. 

If we find within ourselves or see in the ac- 
tions of our friends, evils which we fondly de- 
scribe as the “faults of a generous nature,’’ we 
do not always pass adverse judgment on the 
fact that such evils are not entirely re-formed. 
But if we see in professing Christians, suspic- 
ion, meanness, deceitfulness, selfishness, we 
are apt to pronounce such people hypocritical 
in their profession. Yet for aught we know 
they may strive hard to overcome their inher- 
ited tendencies. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest 
JENNIE JAMESON. 


2. TRANSPOSITION—Fill the first blank with a 
word, and then fill the other three blanks with 
the letters of the same word transposed, and 
make sense. 

When the wind 
—to——the parties. 

3. DriamMonp—1, A letter; 2, a Hebrew meas- 
ure; 3, a game of ball; 4, fresh; 5, a letter. 

4. CHARADE—Sailors often get my second by 
neglecting to use my first while working my 
whole. 

5. Resus—A transposed proverb. 


ve! nr THE SF KNEE 10ES NEW 
s oO YORK. 





I will say a—, if it will 


6. ANAGRAM—A couplet from Scott. 
Poor indeed is the honest oral man 
Your, ah! our cow can use a fan. 
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The Old Meeting-House. 


MAYME ISHAM. 

















We don’t git to meetin’ much, we're gittin’ old 
an’ lame, 

But when we hear the old church bell a-soundin’ 
jest the same 

As in the days when we were young, myself an’ 
Sary Ann, 

We setout on the doorstep an’ we listen all we 
can. 


An’ when it stops a-ringin’ out, an’ all is soft and 


still, 

We look up to the old white church a-standin’ on 
the hill, 

An’ pretty soon, like heav’nly strains above the 
holy calm, 

We faintly hear the organ an’ the singin’ of the 
psalm. 


The church has seen its better days, like Sary 
Ann an’ me; 

Like us _ lust its vigor, an’ ain’t what fit used 
to be. 

The winds that sweep across the hill have swept 
its strength away; 

An’ now it’s old an’ rickety an’ fallin’ to decay. 


The last time we were in it, it’s quite a spell 


ago, 

Whene’er the sexton pulled the bell the house 
rocked to an’ fro, 

An’ creaked in allits j’ints, the seat it jolted ’g’in 
my back, 

An’ once I dropped my hymn book an’ it landed 
with a whack 


Right on to Sary’s corn. “My now,” thought I, 
“I’m booked ;” 

But Sary Ann she never lisped, she only sat an’ 
looked. 

The yames then came up the aisle, the organ ’gun 
to play, 

An’ soon we had a sermon on the everlastin’ 

ay. 


When the sun sets behind the hill an’ makes the 
sky all gold, 

An’ right thar stands the meetin’-house a-loomin’ 
up so bol 

An’ lookin’ like a portal to a land beyond the 


Skies 
I sometimes fee! almost’s if heaven lay right be- 
fore our eyes. 


Sary an’ I have most got through, an’ soon will 
come the day 

When out, beside the meetin’ house we’ll both be 
laid away. 

But oft [think when Sary an’ I hev climbed the 
heav’nly stairs, 

We'll want to look down on the church where 
once wejj’ined in prayers. 





The Drake Family’s Outing. 


FLORENCE MCCALLEN. 





N the scrub oaks, on barns and fences, on 
great boards fastened up at the cross- 
roads flamed the circus posters. Horritle 
pictures of animals of unknown species, 

full length portraits of spotted clowns and 
hoop-jumping sylphs, appeared thereon to the 
delight and entertainment of passersby. Small 
boys dug furiously in gardens, or accomplished 
what tasks were set them with mar elous 
swiftness that they might be free on THE day to 
see the procession, at least. 

Who knew but by some lucky chance, some 
service rendered, some miracle, even, they 
might be able to penetrate to the sacred mid- 
dle of things and ‘‘see inside?’”’ What bliss to 
walk about untrammeled in that fairyland! 
How ambrosial the air of the menagerie! The 
boy has never been born who cannot enjoy a 
menagerie, smell and all. 

The Drake famiiy coming along the road in 
all the style they could muster, with all the 
family, from fat Mrs Drake in her hickory 
arm chair to the smallest towhead, serenely 
conscious of owing mone: ‘ugh to “go in,” 
felt that the day was pericct. That little 

loud off to the southwest did not portend 
rein, as it would have done yesterday when 
there was corn to hoe or tobacco to worm. 
They stopped at the big poster and looked it 
over, with the air of a capitalist who has money 

Luy the thing if he wishes. Even the little, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


withered grandmother looked out of the tun- 
nel of her sunbonnet with some interest at the 
wide-open mouth of the pictured rhinoceros. 

“Take afew sweet taters to fill this mouth, 
eh granny? 

“Does he eat taters, paw ?”’ 

“Paw” smiled superior, and stretching out 
his leg in order to introduce a horny knot of a 
hand into a pocket a quarter of a yard deep, 
drew forth a long twist of tobacco and twist- 
ing off a wad of it, put it into his mouth, hand- 
ing the twist first to his mother and then to his 
wife. Each pinched off a portion, small as be- 
came the gentler sex, and handed it back. 

They knew what manners were, and would 
have scorned to take advantage of the old 
man’s generosity, even if the tires of three 
wagon wheels were wrapped with wire to keep 
them on, their harness a mere tangle of rope 
and rusty leather, and the girls were handi- 
capped by having but one pair of shoes be- 
tween them. Their mother had instructed 
them carefully as to the best way of always 
keeping the shod foot in sight, and had intend- 
ed to get them into the crowd without being 
noticed, after which all would be easy. 

There were eight persons in the wagon, and 
two leggy boys following on rawboned horses. 
In the wagon, seated on bark-bottomed chairs, 
were “ granny,” the parent Drakes, three girls 
in various stages of gigglehood—if one may 
coin a word—and two squirming, fidgetty boys, 
who howled at the delay. For what were pic- 
tures when one could look one’s fill at the re- 
ality? The youths following were impatient, 
too, so after a sharp argument, with a long 
hickory stick, the long-haired donkeys which 
constituted the team were started, braying dis- 
mally. 

At last they heard from behind a hedge the 
sound of a scythe “‘swishing’”’ through grass 
and voice exclaimed, ‘‘Well I swan to man, 
ther’s them or’nary Drakes, the whole kit and 
boodle of ’em, goin’ to the show!” 

At the risk of sharing the fate of the ‘man 
in our town,” a little, dried man came push- 
ing through the prickly,osage orange hedge. 

“Howdye?” 

“Howdye?” 

“Goin’ up to see the percession ?” 

“Wa-al, we ‘lowed we'd go in,” manipulating 
his quid, and trying not to look elated. “We 
aimed t’go last summer but we jist natchly 
couldn’t now how raise the money. Takes 
right smart o’money to take ten folks into a 
show. This year we hed luck. Barney Sim- 
mons, he’s merried and aimin’ to fix up in 
style, an’ he wanted the cook stove. So, bein’ 
es we hedn’t much t’cook, the ole woman she 
‘lowed it u’d be a good chaince to see the 
show, so we cal’lated we c’u’d live on pot vit- 
tles a spell, an’ we sol’ it. Hit brung five dol- 
lars.” 

Granny piped out shrilly, “J didn’ want to.” 

Mrs Drake smoothed down the inclined 
plane of her blue calico lap, and smiled tooth- 
lessly. 

“No more she didn’t,” she said in her fat 
voice, “but the stove was hern an’ I wanted her 
t’git somethin’ back.” 

They moved on, and the little man followed 
to an opening in the hedge where behind a 
mass of old plows, a woodnile, some old 
wagons and a flourishing patch of “jimson” 
weeds, stood a farmhouse bowered in cedars. 
A woman sat on the porch shelling peas. The 
severe neatness of all in her domain, and the 
bareness of everything told the story without 
looking at the woman. One knew she must 
have steely eyes and thin lips, and that the 
slovenliness of the rest of the farm must be 
wearing upon her. 

The man sat down warily on the corner of 
the porch, taking off his straw hat. 

“The Drakes all went to the show at Center- 
ville.”’ 

“When?” 

“Jist now. That was them passin’.”’ 

Something, almost a smile, warped the cor- 
ner of the woman’s firm mouth. 

“Did ye tell him that th’ show had went day 
befo’ yistiday? I bet ye none of ye looked at 
the date an’ day of the month.”’ 

“That’s so! An’ they done sol’ ther’ cook- 
stove t’ git money !”’ E 

“They'll be round with a paper to git ’em an- 
other, an’ you’ll sign. An’ I’ll do ’thout some- 
thin’ to make it up. I’ve be’n thar:’’ 

It came on to rain and toward nightfall the 


Drake procession returned, drooping. Granny 
was prostrate on the bottom of the wagon with 
one of the tearful little boys asleep beside her. 


The other boy whimpered, ‘‘Wisht we hed ous 


all’s stove t’ cook supper on!” 

“Weil honey,” said the mother, “we hain’t 
it, an’ wecain’t git it no more, so hesh!” 
And so, with a sense of having killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs, the family finished 
their outing, the girls comforted by a gaudy 
hat apiece and the old folks by a plentiful sup- 
ply of “‘store tobaccer.” 





The True Story of Thirteen Cabbages. 


CLARISSA POTTER. 





It was sent to papa one day last winter, a 
big, fat package of vegetable seeds. Papa said 
it came from the United States department of 
agriculture at Washington, and looking over 
the neat little envelopes that rattled with all 
kinds of seeds, turnip and beet and onion, 
and some queer ones that we never had planted 
in our garden,—spinach and kale and endive, 
—papa found two packages that were just alike, 
and one of them he gave to me. 

“Cabbage. Early Jersey Wakefield,’’ was 
printed on the envelope, and papa said that 
when spring came I might sow my seed in win- 
dow boxes so as to have nice early plants ready 
to transplant into the garden. 

Grandma helped me bake the dirt, so to kill 
all the grubs and weed seeds in it, before I 
filled my boxes, and when the dirt was cooled 
and crumbled fine and dampened just right, 
grandma and I sowed my cabbage seed. 

I do believe every one of those seeds lived, 
for 107 nice,thrifty green plants were soon grow- 
ing in my boxes. I kept them in the kitchen’s 
scuth window, and when May came and the 
garden was warm enough for them, they were 
strong stalky plants, three inches high. Some 
of them did not bear transplanting, but 88 lived 
and grew so fast I could almost seethem grow. 
Then one day I found some horrid, fat, green 
worms and slugs that were eating them. Some 
of the inside leaves were gnawed full of great 
holes and I was sure my cabbages were spoiled. 

But grandma said, “No, it’s not too late to 
save them. Early to-morrow morning when 
the dew is on, you and I will take the insect 
powder and blower that we use in killing flies, 
and blow a little powder into the head of each 
cabbage. It will surely kill every slug and 
worm that it touches, and when move hatch we 
will again dust the heads.” 

I am always so sleepy in the morning it did 
seem as if I couldn’t get up at 4 o’clock and go 
wallowing among those drenching wet cabbage 
plants until my skirts were draggled and 
stockings sopped with dew and dirt, but grand- 
ma kept shaking my shoulder and calling, 
*‘come, child, wake up! It’s high time those 
cabbage slugs were being peppered!” So I had 
to get up. 

Grandma showed me just where to look for 
the horrid, slimy fellows that were greedily 
gnawing into the hearts of my plants, and how 
to puff the poison powder through the green 
leaves so as to kill them. Then she went back 
to her;room and I wallowed up and down 
through the rank, wet rows of cabbages till 
every plant was dusted and the horn blew for 
breakfast. 

“Halloo! You little dripping, draggled rat! 
Whatever have you been doing?” papa called 
when he saw me trailing in from the garden, 
and when I told him he said, “ Well, well! I 
hope cabbages will bring a good price this year, 
for yours are costing you a heap of work and 
bother! ” 

A week later a fresh crop of worms had 
hatched and I had to crawl out of bed again 
before sunrise and dust my plants, but after 
that bugs and slugs and worms let my cab- 
bages alone and they had nothing to do but 
grow. 

Grow! You never saw cabbages grow as 
mine did. Great, round, hard, crisp heads they 
were, by September, and papa said they were 
ready to be sold. He went to the village one 
day and tried to find a market for them at the 
meat shops and grocery stores, but their win- 
dows were already piled full and not one cab- 
bage could he sell. 

“Never mind, little girl,” he said, ‘‘we’ll try 
another plan. To-day’s market report states 































that cabbages are bringing five cents a pound 
in the city. Wewillsend a sackful and see 
how much it will net you.” 

I hunted through the granary and found a 
big bran sack and papa and I stuffed it fat and 
full of the very biggest and nicest of my cab- 
bages. There were 13 of them and they weigh- 
ed just 78 lbs. Papa had the address of an 
honest commission house, where he” always 
sends his mutton and veal and apples, and he 
knew that the freight on an apple barrel from 
our depot is 44c, and thought it would be less 
on a sack. 

“Seventy-eight pounds at five cents a pound 
is almost four dollars,’ I reckoned over anil 
over the next ten days while waiting for re- 
turns from my investment. ‘If 13 cabbages 
bring so much, won’t I have lots of money 
when all my 88 heads are sold! Enough to 
buy grandma a new dress and mamma the set 
of lovely curtains she has wanted so long for 
the sitting-room, and maybe a nice fur cap for 
papa’s Christmas present!’’ 

So I hoped and shoned, but when the returns 
for my sack came, this is just how it read: 


Thirteen cabbages @ 6c each $ .78 
Freight B 

Commission 00 
Net proceeds -28 


—And the check it contained was for just 28 
cents. 

Well, everybody laughs at my cabbage spec- 
ulation and asks when I shall ship the rest. 
If ever I go to the city I mean to fina that com- 
mission man and thank him for not taking any 
commission for the sale—papa said he didn’t 
have the heart to—and I surely shall ask him 
why my nice cabbages sold for only a cent a 
pound and why the freight on an old bran sack 
is more than that on a barrel. 





A suggestive and not inappropriate wedding 
invitation in an obscure town, this fail, read, 
‘your presents requested at the marriage of.” 
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Facts and Figures. 





War news from China costs the English 
newspapers $1.87'a word, and from Japan $2.60 
a word, for cable tolls. 





Old horse cars are sold in Boston for $5 
apiece. They are used for children’s play 
houses, hen houses and coal sheds. 





At Leeds, England, there is an electric clock 
which has been continually ticking since 1840. 
Its motive power is natural electricity. 


A modei has recently been made to illustrate 
the currents of the Atlantic. The water is 
blown out of various nozzles representing the 
mean direction of the permanent winds. The 
movement of the water is made perceptible by 
a dust sprinkled over its surface. 





Geronimo, the famous Apache chief, who 
has been a prisoner for eight or nine years, has 
behaved so well that the war department is go- 
ing to give him and some of his followers a 
chance 6n land near some military reservation 
and see if they will live peaceably off the fruits 
of the soil, as‘they say they will. 





The most curious paper-weight in the world 
is said to belong to the Prince of Wales. It is 
the mummified hand of one of the daughters 
of Pharaoh. 


Over 90,000,000 lobsters were bred and let 
loose this season at Wood’s Holl, Mass, by the 
federal fish commissioners. 





Bottles and other objects ot glass can be etch- 
ed, cut or decorated to suit the fancy with a 
file and a specially composed carbon made of 
the following ingredients: 180 grammes lamp- 
black, mixed up with 56 grammes gum ara- 
bic, 23 giammes of tragacanth gum and 23 
grammes of benzoin dissolved in water and 
made into a thick paste, which is rolled into a 
short stick, somewhat like sealing-wax sticks, 
only pointed at one end. If this, when per- 
fectly dry, is heated red-hot at its point, it will 
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cut the glass wherever it is applied. A slight 
incision is first made with the file and worked 
over with the red-hot point of the stick. 


A dentist who died ina rural town in Eng- 
land afew days ago had made it a hobby to 
keep all the teeth which he had drawn in the 
course of his professional career. His will 
ordered the collection of teeth to be placed 
with him in his coffin for burial. His heirs 
fulfilled his command, and almost thirty 
thousand teeth were put in the coftin with the 
dead dentist. 





The remarkable scarcity of partridges in a 
portion of Pennsylvania is attributed to an 
equally remarkable cause, the collection of 
their eggs to use in the manufacture of some 
drug. The Philadelphia Ledger, which prints 
this story, gives no information as to the drug, 
but says that 10,000 partridge eggs were co - 
lected last spring for one person engaged in 
this business. 





A young lady was explaining the meanin 
of the word ‘“‘missionary”’ to her Bunday schoo 
pupils. 

“Missionary,” she said, “is from the Latin 
missionarius, which means one sent.” 

She looked heavenly enough to inspire a 
whole cargo of missionaries, and seemed to 
possess enough learning for an entire lexicon. 

‘“‘Now, Charlie,” she said to a little urchin, 
with shining morning face,‘‘what is a mission- 
ary ?’’ 

“One penny.” 
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Comes Every Week. For all the Family. Finely Illustrated. 


The Full Prospectus for 1895 (sent free to every applicant) gives abundant evidence of the variety, interest and 
value of the contents of the sixty-ninth volume of THE YouTH’s COMPANION. The following titles 
of articles and names of Contributors suggest a few of its many attractions. 


Contributors for 1895. 


PANION 


$1.75 a Year. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a striking paper of reminiscences of lis lifelong friend and physician, 


Sir Andrew Clark. 
Two Daughters of Queen Victoria, 


The Story of My First Voyage, 


A School Revisited, 


The Princess Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 


W. Clark Russell. 


James Matthew Barrie. 


The Bold ’Prentice, The Story of a Locomotive Engineer, 


How to Tell a Story, 


An Editor’s Relations with Young Authors, 
And Articles and Stories by more than a hundred other well-known writers. 


Serial Stories. 


The Lottery Ticket, 
The Young Boss, 
A Girl of the Revolution, 


By Harold Frederic, C. A. Stephens, W. J. Long, 
C. M, Thompson, Warren L. Wattis, and others. 


Favorite Features for 1895. 


Edward W. Thomson. 


J. T. Trowbridge. 
The Cellar, 
Dorothy Nelson. 





Dresses for Children, 
Put the Chikiren on Record, 
Help for Consumptives, 


Rudyard Kipling. 
Mark Twain. 


William Dean Howells. 


Health and Home Articles. 
Self-Cure of Wakefulness, 


Dr. W. A. Hammond. 
Dr. W. C. Braislin. 
Louise Manville-Fenn. 
Pres. Stanley Hall. 
Dr. Harold Ernst. 


Short Stories; Adventure Stories; Travellers’ Tales; Anecdotes of Noted People; Life in Foreign 
Schools; Papers on Art and Artists; Articles on Science, Natural History and Hygiene; Papers by 
American Admirals; Opportunities for Boys; Football, Fishing and Camping; . Editorials; Poems; 
Selections; Children’s Page; Fine Illustrations; Most Wholesome Reading for all the Family. 
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Baby Tunes. 
A. H. D. 


Playing drum tunes on the organ, 

. The bit of a baby daughter. 

We bear it awhile heroic, 
Then somebody calls for quarter. 

“Come, Hop o’ my Thumb, have pity! 
It’s time for a rest, isn’t it?” 

“O, no,” the sweet voice answers, 
‘Lisn’t tired a bit!” 


I 
(Concluded from last week.] 


The Well-Planned Kitchen. 


In a well-planned kitchen the next thing to 
be considered after the dish-washing is the lo- 
cation of the cooking utensils, table and sink, 
which should be so nearto the range that no 
unnecessary steps shall be taken. On the op- 
»osite side of the room from the sink should be 
Built a dresser, 8x8 ft in size. Herethe kitch- 
en table ware is kept. The shelves are made 
with a groove so that platters and other dishes 
may be placed on edge. There should be two 
drawers for towels, wiping cloths and the like, 
and under the drawers two closets with shelves. 
It is a good plan to make part of the be ape 
door of glass and it should slide. At one side of 
the range a small swing table is attached to 
the wall. This is usedas a place for spoons, 
forks and such dishes as are used in making 
wafiles, omelets. Such a table saves man 
steps for the housewife while preparing ameal. 

Above the sink are placed hooks for small 
utensils used about the sink, while under- 








A CONVENIENT KITCHEN. 


neath are hooks for dish pans, cloths, ete. 
There should be room for a large shelf over 
the sink, unless you have one over the table 
on the other side of the room, and here may 
be kept the cook books and the kitchen 
clock. There ought always to be a piazza on 
one side of the kitchen, where the housewife 
ean shell peas or perhaps do the ironing of 
ahot summer day. A porch outside prevents 
the rain from coming on to the door; during a 
heavy storm this is quite important. 

The problem as to where the farm hand 
shall wash may be solved in several ways. A 
busy woman who was said to have the best 
kept kitchen in the neighborhood where she 
lives, said, ‘“‘I have two sinks in my kitchen, 
one where I do nothing but wash the dishes; 
the other is the place for washing hands and 
slicking up for meals.’’ At another thrifty 
farmhouse is a kind of shed room off from the 

iazza back of the kitchen, and here the men 

nd towels, soap, brush and comb above a 
small iron sink, so that there can ‘“‘wash up” 
before coming into the house at all. This 
makes a wash-room for those who haven’t any 
other place for the laundry work. There 
should be a wood-box behind the stove. 

Nowadays many farmers sell the milk, and if 
they make butter they have a special room in 
which are kept the churns, butter-workers and 
pans. This does away with a great deal of work 
that never belonged to the kitchen department. 
The last thing to be considered is the pantry, 
the place for making bread, cake and pastry, 
and the storehouse for pans, dishes and provi- 
sions. A large, strong tabie is placed under 
the window, which has blinds and a wire 
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screen. The table has two drawers and is fas- 
tened to the wall at a convenient hight for 
molding. At one end is a piece of marble 
12x16 inches, for molding purposes. It is not 
fastened to the board, so it may be easily 
raised and cleaned. It needs no scouring and 
the dough will not stick readily to it. At the 
right of the board is the flour bin, which has 
places for various kinds of flourand meal. Next 
to the bin comes the refrigerator, and over this, 
if possible, there should be a small window 
opening on to the porch, that the ice may be 
put through here. Many housekeepers prefer 
to keep the refrigerator in the cellar, but if one 
Way saves icé the other saves time. 

The wall at one end of the room should be 
covered with hooks on which to hang sauce- 
pans and other utensils. There should be a 
strong broad shelf, about a foot from the floor, 
on which to keep heavy pots and kettles, and 
above this a narrow shelf for the covers of the 
pots and kettles. There should be shelves for 
sugar, rice and salt and at one end ofthe 
prepeting table have hooks for rolling pin, 

yread and meat boards, and in the frame of the 
window put hooks on which to hang the egg- 
beater and spoons. Buckets and jugs chou 
go on the lower shelves, while on the top 
shelves are kept the baking tins and measures. 
The entrance to the cellar should be from the 
kitchen by a stairway, and here may be hung 
the broom, mop and dust-pan. 

Pieces of carpet neatly bound may be placed 
here and there on the kitchen floor, the shelf 
for the cook books and clock may be decora- 
tive as well as.useful, and a few potted plants 
might be placed on the window sill, for there 
is no room in the house where plants grow so 
well as here. George Eliot says, “I think af- 
ter all Il like a clean kitchen better than any 
other room,” and surely the wise housewife 
will make her kitchen comfortable as well as 
clean. If she is her own maid the trouble and 
money spent upon it are profitably spent, and 
if she has a servant the comforts of this room 
will be the measure of the servant’s stay and 
her willingness to work. 


re 


Insertion for French Lace. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Cast on thirty-nine stitches and knit across 
plain. 

1st row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
one, harrow, over, 
knit three, over, 
narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over, knit 
three. 

2d and all even 
rows plain. 

3d row—Knit 
three, over, mnar- 
row, knit three, 
narrow, over, knit 
five, over, narrow, 
knit one, over, slip 
one, narrow, pass 
slipped stitch over 
narrowed one, 
over, knit one, 
narrow, over, knit five, over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over, knit three. 

5th row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit two, 
narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit two, narrow, over, knit three. 

ith row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit three, over, narrow, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit one, narrow, over, knit three. 

%h row—Knit three, over, narrow twice, 
over, knit one, narrow, over, knit five, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, slip one, narrow, pass 
slipped stitch over the narrowed one, over, 
knit one, narrow, over, knit five, over, narrow, 
knit one, over, narrow twice, over, knit three. 

llth row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow twice, over, knit four, nar- 
row, Over, narrow, knit one, over, knit one, 
over, narrow twice, over, knit four, narrow, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, knit one, narrow, 
over, knit three. 

13th row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
two, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
one, narrow, over,*knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit two, narrow, over, knit three. 

15th row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, over, slip one, 
narrow, throw slipped stitch over narrowed 
one, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit five, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, slip one, narrow, 
pass slipped stitch over narrowed one, over, 
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knit one, narrow, over, knit three, narrow, 
over, knit three. 

lith row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
four, over, narrow, knit three, narrow, over, 
knit one, narrow, over, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit three, narrow, 
over, knit four, narrow, over, knit three. 

19th row—K nit three, over, narrow, knit five, 
over, Narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
five, narrow, over, knit three. 

21st row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit six, 
over, slip one, narrow, throw slipped stitch 
Over narrowed one, over, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit five, over, narrow, knit one, over, slip 
one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over the nar- 
rowed one, over, mit six, narrow, over, knit 
three. 

23d row—Knit three, over, narrow, knit five, 
narrow, over, knit one, over, narrow twice, 
over, knit four, narrow, over, knit one, nar- 
row, Over one, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
five, narrow, over, knit three; knit back plain 
and repeat from ist row. 


——— 
A Scrap Dinner. 
MARY 8S. STELSON. 


Celery soup, 
Breslau of beef, Duchesse potatoes, 
Escalloped tomatoes, 


Rice muffins, 
Squash pie, Spiced apple pudding, 


Coffee. 

Celery Soup.—Boil one head of celery in a 
pint of water 45 minutes. Broken stalks and 
those too dark for table use may be utilized. 
Boil a large slice of onion, a bit of mace, if one 
likes, in a pint of milk; mix one tablespoonful 
of flour in a little cold milk and add to boiling 
milk, cook ten minutes. Mash celery in the 
water in which it has been cooked, and stir 
into boiling milk. Add butter, pepper and salt 
to taste. Strain and serve immediately. 

Bresiau of Beef.—Chop scraps and broken 
pieces of cold roast beef very fine and add half 
the quantity of finely chopped ham, tongue or 
cold sausage. Season with salt and pepper 
and when thoroughly mixed, stir in one 
beaten egg, into which has been shredded a 
level tablespoonful of butter,provided there was 
but little fat in either of the meats. Weta 
bowl with cold water and press this mixture 
into it to give it solidity. Turnit out upona 
pan covered with buttered paper, brush it over 
with egg, sprinkle with fine bread or cracker 
a, brown in the oven and serve hot or 
cold. 

Duchesse Potatoes.—Take cold mashed potato, 
roll out and form into biscuit-shaped cakes us- 
ing a little flour to form them, but do not mix 
the flour through them. Arrange cakes ona 
pie-plate, glaze them over with beaten egg, 
and bake to a delicate brown. 

Escailoped Tomatoes.—Place a layer of cold 
stewed tomatoes in the bottom of an earthen 
pudding-dish, then a layer of fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, with salt, pepper and butter. 
Repeat until dish is full. If liked ascanty 
quantity of finely chopped onion may be mixed 
with the tomatoes. Have a layer of crumbs on 
top. Bake a light brown. 

Rice Muffins.—Two cupfuls of cold, boiled 
rice, two eggs, a little salt, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one cupful of sweet milk, and 
two cupfuls of flour in which is sifted a hea 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat all 
thoroughly and bake in gem irons. These are 
delicate and nice, but must be served as soon 
as baked, if left to stand are apt to fall. 

Squash Pie.—A cupful of cold squash is suffi- 
cient for one pie. Beat into it half a cupful of 
sugar and two eggs and add enough rich milk to 
fill the pie plate. Flavor with a dusting of 
nutmeg ontop. If the squash has not been 
salted add a pinch of salt. Bake in one crust 
until the egg is fully set. 

Spiced Apple Pudding.—Three teacups bread 
crumbs, one pint of boiling milk poured over 
them, three,cups of chopped apples, one cup 
seeded raisins, one cup of sugar, two eggs, 
one teaspoonful each of cinnamon,cloves, mace 
and salt. Steam half an hour and bake 20 
minutes. 





In Reply to Anxious Inquirers. 





Elevations of the house plans submitted in 
the home-building contest are not desired. 
Give cellar and floor plans, and as much of the 
premises, including location of barn, well, etc, 
as you wish. 

he prizes aggregate $25,in cash. Full par- 
ticulars in the issue of Oct 6, which will be 
forwarded on receipt of 10c. 

Louis C. K.’s question is answered in the 
foregoing. 

Competitors who are not subscribers, nor 
members of the immediate families of sub- 
scribers, must send $1 for subscription with the 
plans which they submit. 








































































































THE GOOD COOK. 


[eThis department is conducted by Mrs Mary 
J. Lineoln, author of the Boston Cook Book,whose 
original recipes have here exclusive publication. 
Other recipes which appear in this column from 
time to time have been tested and approved by 
Mrs Lineoln. 


From Mrs Lincoln’s Kitchen. 





Nine fresh eggs. 


Reliable Sponge Cake. 
powdered sugar ¢ 
“4 


weight of six of them in g 
one heaping tablespoonful of granulated sugar. 
The weight of four of the largest eggs in bread 
flour, that has been dried, one-fourth teaspoon- 


ful of sait sifted into the flour. The grated 
yellow peel and juice of one small lemon. 
Beat the yolks until very light, turn in the 
sugar a little at atime and beat thoroughly. 
Add the lemon. Beat the whites until stiff 


and dry, witha large Dover egg beater, then 
beat them into the yolk mixture with deep 
vigorous strokes, using a woven wire spoon or 
beater. Stir in the flour carefully, just enough 
to mix it. Grease two large, deep, brick pans 
slightly; pour in the cake batter and place at 
once in a moderate oven. After half an hour, 
quicken the fire and bake another half hour. 
Invert the pans upon rests until cool. Then 
remove the cake, wrap it in paraftine paper, 
replace it in the pans and set in the cake box. 
This will keep it moist and prevent it from 
absorbing odors. This cake will keep in good 
condition 10 or 12 days. 

Coburg Pudding.—Heat three cups of milk 
in a double boiler. Cook half a cup of well- 
washed rice in one cup of boiling water five 
minutes or until the water is all absorbed. 
Turn it into the hot milk and cook until very 


tender. Stir in one teaspoonful of salt and 
one teaspoonful of butter. Beat one egg 
very light, add two _ tablespoonfuls sugar, 
and stir this into the hot rice just as you take 
it from the fire. When well mixed and the 
egg is scalded, turn it into a dish for sery- 
ing. Mix two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, sprinkle this 
evenly over the top, dot with one heaping 


tablespoonfnl of butter in little bits. Do this 
just before you are ready for dinner, and by 
the time the pudding should be served the 
sugar, spice and butter will have formed a de- 
licious sauce over the surface of the pudding. 

Lemon Short Cake.—Mix thoroughly one pint 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful 
of sugar. Rubin one tablespoonful of butter. 
Mix with new milk just stiff enough to roll 
out. Divide into three parts and roll out thin, 
the size of a layer cake pan. Flour the pan, 
which should be quite deep, an inch or more. 
Putin one cake, pour two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter evenly over it, put on another 
cake, butter as before, and then the third cake. 
Bake in a hot oven from 15 to 20 minutes. 
Have ready a lemon filling made as follows: 

Mix one cup of sugar, three level tablespoon- 
fuls of corn-starch and a saltspoonful of salt. 
Stir this quickly into one cup of boiling water, 
cook until smooth, then place it over boiling 
water for ten minutes. Add the juice of one 
lemon and a little of the yellow peel shaved 
thin, and one heaping tablespoonful of butter. 
Then add one well-beater egg, removing the 
starch from the fire at the same time, and stir 
until well mixed. When the cakes are done, 
separate them and lay the under one on a dish 
for serving, cover with half of the lemon mix- 
ture; add the second cake, then the remainder 
of the lemon and the top cake. Serve hot. 

Malabar Rice.—Cook one tablespoonful of fine 
chopped onion in two tablespoonfuls of hot 
butter in a granite stewpan. Let it cook slow- 
ly, and when you have a strong odor of cooked 
onion add one cup of rice which has been 
washed and dried. Stir it often until slightly 
brown. Mix one quart of strong beef soup stock 
and one pint of strained tomato. Season highly 
with salt and cayenne. Add it to the rice and 
let it cook slowly on the back of the stove until 
the rice is very tender and the broth is ab- 
sorbed. Just before serving add more salt if 
needed, and pour over it two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, melted; add two large cardamon seeds 
split, and turn out into a hot dish. 


——— 


Cake from the Southland. 


Southern Silver Cake.—Three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, 1 1b white sugar, } Ib flour, ¢ 
lb corn starch, whites of 18 eggs, one teaspoon- 


ful cream tartar. Cream butter and sugar to- 
gether, sift flour, cream of tartar and corn 
starch together. The baking requires a slow 
oven. 

Tea Cakes.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of 


butter, four eggs well beaten, four teaspoonfuls 
of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of lemon ex- 
tract, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Cream butter and sugar, add the milk, the 
yolks of the eggs, and then the fiour, add the 
stifiy beaten whites of eggs and lastly the bak- 
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ing powder. I know some think this must al- 
ways be incorporated with the flour, but I have 
used it the last thing over and over again, and 
know that it can be done. The above cakes 


are baked in patty pans or simply dropped in 
spoonfuls. 








Another Silence Broken.—Sweet Pickles ear- 
nestly inquires for silent Tablers. As for my- 
self, and no doubt others are similarly situated, 
I have been busy taking up social duties which 
the summer months interrupted, caring for 
sick and attending to the multitudinous duties 
of a well-ordered household, but with all this 
to do I want to keep up with rank and file of 
Tablers. With Bachelor Harry I have read 
Ships That Pass in the Night and do not think 
it reading for self-improvement. A Yellow As- 
ter is an entirely different book, but the charac- 
ters are so unnatural that I think one’s time 
could be better spent in reading. Mrs Humphry 
Ward’s Marcella and David Grieve and Bar- 
rie’s Little Minister, too, are fine reading. I 
with others have commenced the Chautauqua 
course and mean to use spare moments in gain- 
ing the knowledge I can from this course. Let’s 
hear from others.—[Emelardee. 





Throw off Your Corsets.—Do you know, I 
have a mischievous desire to hurl, not a bomb 
but a subject into your midst which will at 
least make a ripple on the placid surface. 
Dress reform! What do you think of it, sis- 
ters? Will not some of you agree with me 
that corset is anuisance and far more injurious 
to one’s health than the much maligned skirt? 
Now don't please get excited. I know that 
you wear your corsets snug, nothing more, but 
you must admit that even so it impedes perfect 
freedom of motion. Don’t you think that there 
was as much grace in the fall of the loosely 
girdled robe about the natural figures of the 
ancients as there is to-day in the basque fitted 
not to the outlines of the figure but to the 
straight-laced corset? We smile patronizingly 
at the mimicries of the aborigines, yet what 
apers, what plagiarists, are we of the nine- 
teenth century! How few of us have the cour- 
age to step off the beaten track in matters of 
fashion and form, to be honestly independent ? 
Now and then one encounters an original spirit 
like Joaquin Miller, who ftinds happiness in a 
meagerly furnished cottage, who cultivates his 
‘“‘mile of roses’’ with his own hands and who 
‘“‘wears boots,”’ as the boy said of him to the re- 
porter, and that too when other men are wear- 
ing shoes.—[Evangeline. 

A Real ‘‘Folksy” Chat.—Anxious Old Bach, 
you seem to have had quite an experience with 
the young lady you supposed you were in love 
with. Although it is a shame to the female 
sex, there are many girls like the one you 
speak of. But I hope you, nor any of the other 
young gentleman at our Table, think that all 
are like her. You can easily see what any 
young lady (or one who pretends to be) is sim- 
ply by that one remark, that ‘“‘she was not go- 
ing to take the polish off her finger nails to put 
them in dish water.’’ Well, she may never be 
obliged to, but in case she does we shall not 
feel sorry. She has certainly taken the polish 
from her ‘character, and she may some day 
learn, to her sorrow, that there are few young 
men who have any use fora girl so nice that 
dish water will spoil their hands. Boys, when 
you want to get married, look for the girl who 
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is not a stranger in the kitchen and is always 
ready to help in all the work, or, in fact, can 
oversee the whole when that tired mother 
goes away fora day or more vacation. “Hy- 
geia gives many interesting facts on the young 
girl as housekeeper and home-maker.” If ev- 
ery young lady would try to learn these arts 
there would not be so many disappointed men. 

b. OF Hopkinton has a good letter. “Are 
you acquainted with the Bachelor of Corda- 
ville?” It has been my pleasure to meet quite 
anumber of the Tablers, Aunt Frances and 
Aunt Patty among the number. I found them 
both just as nice and sensible as their letters 
I will sign my old name —[Myrtle. 

Asked and Answered.—Will some of the Ta 
blers through these columns be so kind as to 
send arule for a knitted sock? I havea pair 
of fleecy wool soles. Also please tell me what 
you know about the Gearhart family knitting 
machine advertised in this paper.—[Primrose. 

Can any one send methe poementitled “Over 
the Line,’’ commencing ‘‘This evening I heard of 
a story ;’’ also one which contains these lines: 

“Rain or ruin, drouth or tempest, 
On a farmer’s land may fall, 

But for first-class rnination 

Trust a mortgage ’yainst them all.” 


—[M. L. Walker. 





Oh! Laurestine, Dear, I come at your call, and 
it’s more than a year since; I’ve written at all; 
but I’ve sat at the Table, and feasted each 
week on the sentiments choice that the wiser 
ones speak. But ‘tis not my trade, I confess 
with asigh: Iam greatly afraid of that which 
is high, so I have sat silent and listened with 
awe while the high ones anddry ones have 
kept up their jaw on various subjects which puz- 
zie me quite, such, for instance, as Ships That 

ass in the Night. And, Dear Uncle Abe can 

you tell me, kind sir, to what kind of ships do 
these Tablers refer? Are they warships or 
pirates or just privateers that all these dear 
friends should get by the ears and make un- 
kind comments suggestive of fight while the 
ships so quietly “‘pass in the night?” Are they 
schooners, or tugboats, or flatboats, or what? 
Or some mure dainty craft, like the gentle- 
man’s yacht? Whatever they are, seems to me 
it’s all right, if instead of colliding, they “pass 
in the night.’’ Girl of the Period, say if souleen, 
has any ship brought you that charming young 
man? Can you see from your lookout if his 
sail is in sight? Or have all your ships passed 
inthe night? Bachelor Anxious, I share all 
your fears: there is little of hope (with your 
burden of years) that help will e’er come to 
relieve your sad plight; I fear all your ships 
have ‘‘passed in the night.’’ Perhaps you’d 
all like to know something of me; whether I 
have any ships on the sea; they cover the 
ocean, but I’m led to suspect, as they do not 
reach port, they are probably wrecked.—Sleepy 
Hollow. 


A Word for Each.—Sister Jenkins, do not be 
disheartened because your advice does not 
seem to be appreciated. Those who really 
help others most do not always receive the 
most flattery. Bachelor Harry, you have my 
sympathy. Let me give you a hint; you have 
begun wrong, you should cut and make the 
sleeves first, and then if there is any cloth left 
proceed to make the dress. I thank Theory for 
so well expressing just what I wanted to say. 
All our sympathies are naturally aroused for 
the sick and dying and we would give them all 
the aid and comfort we can. But it is no 
kindness to them, and we have no right to hold 
out false hopes. We can tell them what we do 
know, that the Heavenly Father is ever ready 
to hear the cry of those that call upon him and 
we need not wait for any imaginary opportu- 
nities in the life beyond this.—[Calla. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


Every lady buys a STOVE POLISHING MITTEN at 
sight. Polishes the stove better and quicker than a 
bdrnsh. Sample by mail. 35 cts.aset; 4 sets #1. NE 
ENGLAND NOVELTY MFG. CO., 24 Portland St., 
Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. AGENTS can makelg3,to #5 per day. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Donkey as a.Pet. 


L. 8. HARDIN. 








The donkey may be said to represent the two 
extremes of civilization. It was man’s first 
beast of burden, and is now the pet of princes 
and of thes small children of the wealthy. 
“Donkey” is an old English name for the ass— 
probably suggested by the prevalent dun color. 
The race is supposed to have descended from 
the wild ass of Central Asia, a spirited animal 
said to be even more fleet than a good horse. 
Incredible as it may seem that the dull and 
spiritless domesticated ass could have descend- 
ed from the wild ass, so much superior in speed 
and other qualities, yet those who are familiar 
with breeding animals may readily discern the 
eause and result. For <— the ass has been 
used and abused. Half-starved and over- 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





sees things just as they are, and an umbrella or 
sheet of paper is never turned into a ghost or 
lion in his fancy. Then, again, he never tires. 
The reason is that he has too much sense to 
move so fast as to exhaust himself. He never 
works so long as to drop in his tracks, but just 
stops. He knows when he has had enough. 

he donkey has a voice of his own, and “oft 
in the stilly night” itechoes down the valley 
like the wail of a lost spirit. It is a peculiarity 
of his in giving forth this sound, to extend the 
head and put the tail straight out. Witha 
view to prevent these serenades, it is the cus- 
tom in some places to tie a brick to the tail so 
that it cannot be extended, which precaution 
proves effective. 

The breeding of these animals has not been 
carried on to anygreat extent in this country, the 
market usually being supplied by importation. 
But as donkeys are gradually becoming more 
fashionable for children’s pets, it may pay to 
breed them. They are sure breeders and live 
to a good old age. Female asses carry their 
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A PLEA FOR MERCY. 


worked, it has become adapted to its environ- 
ments. 

An ass is evidently a distinct species of the 
genus Equus, and is susceptible of great im- 
provement. Efforts in this direction have been 
going on in Spain for hundreds of years, re- 
sulting in the present remarkably fine Spanish 
jacks. Kings have ridden them, with gorgeous 
trappings, and later agriculture has recognized 
in them a valuable acquisition. By careful se- 
lection, and probably through the influence of 
better food, the size has been greatly increased 
and the spirit somewhat quickened. These are 
the animals that are now imported to this coun- 
try and sell for from several hundreds to thous- 
ands of dollars each. A consigument of sever- 
al hundreds which reacked New York from 
Spain, recently, were valued at from $500 to 
$2000 each. The males of these herds are sold 
west and south to breed with mares and produce 
mules. The donkey, though the humblesi is by 
no means the least interesting of his family. 
He is the symbol of stupidity, and at the same 
time has move horse sense of a certain kind 
than ahorse. He is patient and long-suffering 
having had so much to endure from the neglect 
and abuse of man. Nature has fitted him with 
a thick coat and patient temper. These make 
him the delight of young children, who lack 
caution and consideration to handle the reins 
over the more spirited horse. The donkey can 
take any amount of beating from their little 
hands without serious hurt, while his disinciin- 
ation to rapid movement is « safeguard against 
his running away with them. He does not shy 
because he is not gifted with imagination. He 


foals about a year and twelve or fifteen days— 
often longer. A mule foal is not carried by the 
mare longer than another—that is, from 340 to 
350 days. [Our illustration graphically depicts 
the remarkable patience of the donkey, even 
under rude treatment.] 

en 


Letters from the Children. 


A Big Family of Dolls.—I live ina village and go 
toa union high school. We have eight teachers. I have 
one little brother four years old and I take him to school 
some days. I have acat and seven dolls and 15 paper 
dolls that my mamma made.—{Larinia Bell Jobes. 

A Floating Stone.—Doesn’t it seem strange that a 
stone can float? Vet my mamma once saw sucha thing. 
She and her brothers were throwing stones into a creek 
when one floated away and did not sink so far as she 
could see it. Her father told them it was a volcanic 
stone, so burned out that it had become light enough to 
float. This happened in western Nevada—it was Utah 
territory then—and the ground is well covered with 
burned-out volcanic rocks. They lived by that creek for 
seven vears and tried many times afterwards to makea 
stone float, but they never did. That stone was about as 
large as a baby’s head and looked like a big black sponge 
turned to stone.—[ Genevieve Coats, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Driving Out the Rats.—We have 35 cows, 15 hogs, 
6 pigs and 56 mules and horses. We have a large 
watering tub to water them. We havea windmill which 
pumps the water into the tub. We have one black 
horse, one sorrel horse, one ¢!stnut horse, two gray 
horses, two bay horses and four black colts, each one of 
which bas a white spot in its face. We have a large hog 
pen on this place. The upper part is used to keep grain 
in, and we had a great many rats in the building. Father 
and the hired man set to work one day and tried to 
drown them out. They poured water in the holes and 





there were only a few got away. When they got through 
they counted them, and there were 66 old rats and one 
little mouse. One time father caught aratin atrap and 
ainted it red, then put it in the hog a, and he said that 
e guessed it scared the rest away. Ve have .six calves 
anc to white cats aimost alike.—{Allie A. West, Oneida 
Co, N Y. 


Helps Mamma a Lot.—I am always interested in 
the children’s letters in your paper. I thonght I would 
like to write one too. I live by the river St John. Iam 
in the fourth class at school and study reading, spelling, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, composition, hygiene 
and Canadian history. My father is a harness-maker. I 
have one brother and two sisters. I do lots of things to 
help mamma.—/ Kate C. Jameson. 








“a PIG IN POKE.”’ 














DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


Nolocal dealer can com- 
W pete with us in Price, 


Designs, and Colorines. 


Our Guide “How to Paper and P 
Economy in Home Decora- 
ee 


tions,” mailed free with samples. 


GOLD PAPERS, 5c per Roll and upward, 
We are the largest dealers of Wall Papers in the EF S. and 
can save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy of 
us. If in want of Wall Pavers send 10 cts. to pay postage on 
large package of samples. One good Agent or Paper Hanger 
wanted in each town to sell from sample books. Price $L 
Chas. M. N. Killen, 614-616 S. 20th st., Phila., Pa. 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
case reader of this paper. 


ve Cut this out and send it to us with 
g Ry our full name and address, and we 
(i Nt willsend you one of these elegant, 
= cf je5 richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
> i 1 by express for examination, and i 
EI. | r 
mS 












think it is equal in appearance to 
(vu goldwatch pay our sample 
, and itis yours. Wesend 
watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time withia 
BY one year if not satisfactory, and if 

you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free, Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 dave only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
834 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 
Price 15c., at all Stove 
Hardware, & House 
Furnishing Deal- 
ers, or maiicd 

postpaid for 
cts, 




















Every 
Lifter marked 
“Alaska.” None 
other genuine. We will not be responsible 
for bad results from inferior goods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - - Troy, N.Y¥« 









how we can sell a $65 SINGER SEW 
MACHINE complete with al) attachments, 
FOR 8 98 e are tne only manufaetur- 
o4Q. ers selling machines direct, 
Sgand have machines ranging in price from $8.98 
to $20. Modern in every respect, highly orna 
mented, handsome oak or walnut furniture. A 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE. 
Can be tried in your own home before pay- 
i mentisrequired. Write forcatalogue 
CHICAGU SEWING MACHINE CO., 137 N. Halsted St. Chicago, Ih 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 











DOES THE WASHING 


Without Scrubbing, 5 C, FITS ANY BOILER. 
IN 15 MINUTES. MAILED FREE. 
Bolgiano’s New Steam Washing Machine. 


BOLGIANO IIFG. CO., 
413 Water Street, - - - - BALTIMORE, MD. 














Agents Wanted in every City, Town and Village, 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


te These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 


A Pretty House Dress. 





The skirt in plain woolen is mounted in 
a wide, hollow pleat in front and behind 
and two flat pleats on either side. The skirt 





B. No 3. Sizes 34, 36, 38 inch bust measure. 
B. No 4. Size of skirt to measure. 


being sloped, these pleats have but very little 
dopeh at the waist, but they broaden as they 
descend. Close vest, round waisted, covering 
the waistband of the skirt, the fronts open 
heartshaped over a chemisette in piain ma- 
terial with a collar of checked material. Full 
sleeve in one piece, cut on the slope, the cuff 
close fitting and the top mounted in grouped 
pleats on the shoulder. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
~--.+No.... Size, also 10 cents for pattern 
o ce WO + 0 oo MONBUIE 2 oo 

. ree 

vO Pee 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

S$ 


A Chamois Jacket. 


A. H. D. 


Delicate people to whom long rides are often 
the source of danger or, at any rate, risk of 
danger, would do well to provide themselves 
with asnug little jacket like the one illustrat- 
ed here. It can be worn under the other 
wrappings and will form a stanch barricade 
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A CHAMOIS JACKET. 


againt Eolus and his retinue of winds. Cha 
mois skin is especially adapted to this purpose, 
it is so warm and close-fibred. Moreover, it is 
very pretty and takes kindly to being used in 
this way. The little garment can be made as 
ornamental as it will be useful. The jacket 


illustrated here is made of the soft yellow 
chamois lined with light blue silesia. The or- 
namentation lies in the blue silk feather 





stitching running all around the jacket and in 
the pinked edges. It fastens with white hooks 
and loops of twist to match the chamois. The 
lining is turned in all round, at the edge, al- 
lowing a narrow margin of the chamois to be 
pinked. The seams of the little garment are 
— and caught down to the lining with 
close, blue stitches. This makes it fit smooth- 
ly and gives a very pretty, finished look to its 
“wrong-side-out”” aspect. The rounded cor- 
ners in front and the bits of round ‘“‘tails’’ be- 
hind give it a natty effect. Altogether it is a 
trim little garment and it is not at all neces- 
sary that it be hidden out of sight The outer 
wraps can be thrown back at any time, leaving 
it exposed. 





A Useful Waist. 





This waist ‘“‘works up” prettily in any of the 
soft woolen goods that are so plentiful on the 
counters to-day. It is for a suit, the skirt 
matching it. A little study of the sketches 
and of one’s material, together with the neces- 
sary skill behind one’s needle, will speedily 
evolve a waist of this fashion from the goods 
at hand, and minute directions would be 
superfluous. The effect of an Eaton jacket in 
front is produced by the trimming and its 
draping. This, as will appear in the illustra- 
tion Fig 1, is all in one broad piece which ex- 
tends up one nl 
side of the front 
with a slight 
“cascading,” 
round over one 
shoulder, across 
the back and 
then over the 
other shoulder 
and down the 
other side of the 
front, with the 
same pretty full- 
ness. It will 
be seen, too, that 
these side pieces 
run into the un- 
der-arm seams, rounding in  jacket-wise 
at the bottom. ‘There is but little full- 
ness in the cape andthe effect is graceful 
and easy. A little standing collar at the 
throat, big puffs over the slender lower sleeves 
andthe straignt natow belt complete the 
waist. The skirt is plain and simple and 
needs no trimming, though that is a matter of 

eee individual taste. 
If one wished 
there might be a 
combination of 
colors in this suit, 
\ or, prettier still, 
the added por- 
tion that forms 
the fronts and 
wide cape might 
be lined with 
some harmonious 
color of silk 
FIGURE 2. which would 
show very prettily where the cape merges 
into the jacket and falls in graceful folds down 
the front. There would be just enough color 
to add a dainty effect to the whole dress. 

The back ofthe waist is seen in Fig2. In 
these days of simple gowns artistically put to- 
gether, there is generous choice of pretty 
models and one need hardly fail to makea 
pretty choice. Butif one is in need of assist- 
ance this suggestion will be useful maybe, and 
can be recommended with a good deal of con- 
fidence. 





FIGURE 1. 








Baby’s Little Guimpe. 





The special little guimpe pictured here is to 
be recommended for its simplicity and pretti- 
ness. Of course the yoke may be made with 
any ornamentation preferred. It may be of 
‘all-over’ hamburg, of all tucks, or with puf- 
fings and daintiness galore. 

The one in the sketch has four plaits in the 
center, two of them facing the other two, and 
on either side of the plaits a broad insertion of 
hamburg with two more tucks outside. A 
dainty feather- . : 
edge braid runs 
beneath the yoke, 
concealing the 
seam where yoke 
and waist below , 
meet. The same 
narrow’ feather- 
edge joins the | 
hamburg frill at 
the neck to the 
yoke. If desired 
this little frill 
may fall over in- 
stead of standing 
up. about the 
throat, or there, may be a combination of the 
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two by leaving a tiny heading to the ruffle that 
turns down upon the yoke. 

The body of the little garment is perfectly 
straight and plain, hollowed out under the 
arms and with straight seams. All the fittin 
is done with the draw string that runs throug 
a tape atthe waist line. This simple arrange- 
ment has the advamtage of allowing plenty of 
room for growth to the small body, and of 
making the process of ironing very easy in- 
deed. Both these advantages are worth secur- 
ing. The sleeves are fulled into an insertion 
at the wrists or simply joined by the feather- 
stitched braid to the rufile below. If the 
sleeves are made a little too long at first and 
caught up underneath and the yoke is gener- 
ous in width, it will grow with its little wear- 
er and wear out its usefulness only with its 
fabric. 





For Weary Moments. 


“Was your father unkind when you told 
him you wanted to marry me, his coachman?”’ 

“No. He said at once that he would retain 
you, aad he offered me the maid’s place.” 


She (enthusiastically): I would have given 
anything in the world to get it! 

He: Well, why didn’t you buy it? 

She: Oh, it cost too much—50 cents. 





Landsman: From what you have observed 
or learned of the few naval engagements of 
late years, what, in your opinion, is the chief 
difference between modern battleships and the 
old kind—when it comes to actual fighting ? 

Old sailor: So far as I hev obsarved, the 
chief difference is this: The old kind, when 
hit, went down ker-swash, and the new kind 
goes down ker-chug. 


A Boston inventof has invented a bottle 
which, once emptied, cannot be refilled. This 
will not suit the average bottle carrier at all. 
What he wants is a bottle that can be easily 
filled and the wherewith to purchase the filler. 





“Shall I have to get married when I grow 
up?” asked little Flossie one day of her 
mother. ‘Just as you please, dear,’’ answered 
her mother, with a smile; ‘‘most women do, 
however.”’ ‘Yes, I suppose so,’ continued 
the little girl, musingly ‘‘and I guess I’d better 
start right in and hustle for a husband now. 
They say that Aunt Jane has been at it for 
twenty years and hasn’t caught one yet.” 


At the Fair. Spectator: Call that a dwarf? 
Why, he is over five feet high! 

Proprietor of Booth: That is just the most 
curious feature about him. In fact, he is the 
biggest dwarf in the world. 








Lawyer: I shall have to charge you $25 for 
my services in the case. 

Client: But the amount sued for is only $20. 

Lawyer: Well, make it $20 then. I’m always 
willing to do the fair thing. 





An old Irishman, a resident of Bangor, Me, 
was an important witness in a case, and both 
he and the lawyers who were trying to exam- 
ine him were having a hard time of it. The 
witness was very slack and frowsy in his per- 
sonal appearance, and this hightened the effect 
of his blarney immensely. He perspired éreely 
under the ordeal of examination, and was evi- 
dently wishing it well over when the door at 
the rear of the court room ae and in came 
a little, sharp-eyed, old Irishwoman. The wit- 
ness saw her and a look of intense relief spread 
over his features as he blurted out: ‘There! 
There is me old woman come in. Ax her some 
of your dum foolish questions. She kin take 
care 0’ ye.” 





An instructor at the Annapolis naval aca- 
demy, who found it impossible to break the 
new students of their habit of squirming and 
plugging their ears with their fingers when the 
heavy guns were fired, hit upon a scheme of 
taking instantaneous photographs of them in 
their undignified attitude, and the next time 
the gun was fired the young men stood like 
statues. 





The origin of man: Dame Nature, when she 
takes a lump of clay and lovingly molds it, 
always intends to make a woman. But some- 
times the clay is brittle and obstinate. Then, 
losing patience, she tosses the lump to the 
sixth assistant deputy nature, and says: 
“Here, take it. There’s stuff enough there for 
a dozen men.” 





Dickey was overheard saying his prayer the 
other evening at bedtime in this fashion: “O 
Lord, bless Johnny and Billy Holliday and 
me, and don’t let any of us die; but if any of 
us has got to die I’d ruther it was them. 
Amen.” 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


[Medical Terms Defined. 





Many desire explanations of words fr 
quently used in these coluains, but oniy 
scantily defined in most dictionaries. The use 
of such words is unavoidable because health 
science, like all other sciences,is concerned 
with certain facts peculiarly its own, which 
cannot be expressed in common language be- 
cause it has no words of the precise signifi- 
cance needed. - 

Excrementitions are of the nature of excre- 
ment. 

Excrement is the waste matter that has 
served its purpose in the body and is ex- 
pelled by the various exe pane organs;in a 
more restricted sense, the feces. 

Excreting, is casting out whatis no longer 
useful. The excreting organs ar che lungs, 
skin, liver, kidney and bowels, and the excre- 
tions are carbonic. acid gas from the lungs, 
perspiration from the sxin, some constituents 
of bile from the liver, urine from the kir dneys 
and feces from the bowels. 

Excernent pertains to excreting. 

Secreting is the elaboration or selection and 
withdrawal from the blood of something nec- 
essary to healthful life or to the perpetuation 
of the race. The secretions and secreting or- 
gans are tears by the tear glands, saliva by the 
salivary glands, mucus by the mucus glands, 
oil by the oil glands, gastric juice by the 
stomach, pane reation by the pancreas, hile by 
the liver, intestinal fluid by the intestines and 
the sperms and ovules of the sexes. Secer- 
nent relates to secretin 

Nutrition is a complex process which in- 
cludes the digestion of food, its absorption into 
the blood, its distribution im the capillarios 
and its transformation into living tissues. 

Metamorphosis is the transformation of the 
chemical elements of food into vital structures, 
and the transformation backward of vital 
eeeeess into chemical elements destitute of 
life. 

The final products of excretion are the water, 
carbonic acid, urea, uric acid, kreatinin, uretes, 
phosphates, chlorides and sulphates. which 
constitute the forms in which the chemical ele- 
ments of the food finally escape from the 


bod 

Absorption is the process by which the food 
after digestion is sucked up by the little mouths 
me the intestines, and poured ‘>to the 
blood. 

Assimilation is the upward metamorphosis of 
food elements into vital tissue. 

Malnutrition is the transformation of food 
into abnormal living structure, tumors, polypi, 
etc. 

Oxygenation, is the chemical union of the 
oxygen absorbed in respiration with the ele- 
ments of the food which changes them into 
new compounds better fitted for the purpose 
of nutrition or for expulsion in the final prod- 
ucts of digestion. 

Disease germs are various microscopic forms 
of life resulting from malnutr‘tiou. 

Germicidal means destructive to disease 
germs. 

An antiseptic is a prevenwive of infection by 
disease germs. 

Pathological means relating to diseased con- 
ditions. e 

The physiological pertains to the healthful 
functions of the body. 

‘ Neurasthenia is chronic poverty of nerve 
orce. 

Nervous debility is lack of nervous energy. 
Neurosis is localized neurasthenia, accom 
panied by morbid sensations or conditiouas be- 

yond the control of the will. 
A tonic is compacting, strengthening. 

An alterative tends toward better physical 
conditions by increasing the action of the ex- 
creting organs. 

A sedative diminishes the sensibilities. 

Narcotics are agents that suspend or para- 
lyze the sensibilities and sensations. 

Anesthetics are agents that suspend con- 
sciousness or sensibility. 





The Wrong Use of Sweets. 

The fondness of children for sweets is sup- 
posed by many to indicate a physiological need 
for them which should be supplied. Thata 
considerable amount of sugar is requirod is «vi- 
dent from the fact that the starch of food is 
transformed into sug ir (glucose) in the process 
of digestion, and because many of the most 
valued edible fruits contain a large proportion 
of the same substance. But it should not be 
forgotten that the starches constitute a large 
excess of the food of most of mankind and that 
there is, therefore, danger of an over-supply of 
glucose from this source alone. Further, the 
sweet of fruits is grip? sugar (glucose), while 





that used in confectionery and for domestic 

urposes is cane sugar, which is as far removed 

rom glucose as starch is, and must pass 
through a transforming process similar to that 
which starch undergoes in order to become 
glucose. This transformation wastes vital en- 
ergy. For this reason if any sweet is to be 
used the fruit sugar is preferable, because the 
vitality that would be expended in changing 
cane sugar into glucose is saved. 

As to the childhood appetite for cane sugar, 

it is undoubtedly mainly because of its general 
use. Sir Anthony Carlisle, of wide Arctic ex- 
verience, says that the northernmost races 
1ave no knowledge of sweets, and their in- 
fants make rye faces and spit out sugar with 
disgust, but grin with ecstacy at the sight ofa 
little blubber. The refinements of modern 
cookery consist very largely in the multiplied 
and complex use of sugars and starches, and 
much of the dyspepsia that afflicts hnmanity 
has its origin in the excessive consumption 
thus fostered. 

If fruits were made a due part of family sub- 
sistence, instead of an occasional luxury, there 
would be less of this complaint. There is 
enough glucose in raisins, figs and dates to 
supply all physiological needs, to the entire 
exclusion of cane sugar from all table drinks 
and desserts, as well as the complete banish- 
ment of confectionery. Child-life and mother- 
life would be the sweeter for the absence of 
these sweets. 

An article in a widely-circulated journal, 
written by an eminent physician, strongly rec- 
ommends cane sugar on the ground that it 
is a concontrated, heat-giving food, capable of 
sustaining under excessive exertions. The 
same may be said of alcohol, but that does not 
prove alcohol a good, every- -day article of sub 
sistence. The advocate of sugar makes three 
exceptions—babes, the fat and the rhenmatic. 
In all other cases it is insisted that sugar 
should not be taken before meals, because * it 
will destroy the appetite for other foods.’ 
This reason is in itself a fatal condemnation; 
fur no legitimate article of food will destroy 
the appetite for other natural foods unless 
taken in excess, and it is not the excess, but 
the recommended use that is referred to. 


——EEEe 
Dee> Breathing; Inflamed Eyelids.—N. R.: 
The way to inhale and exhale in deep 
brea, i3 through the nose, sitting or standing 


upright, with head well poised so as not to depress 
the chest. For inflamed eyelids, if recent, put 
into the eye twice a day, 3 drops ‘ofa mixture of 
distillation of witeh hazel 7 sarts, peroxide of hy- 
drogen 1 part. And be careful not to strain the 
eyes by reading by artificial light, in the cars, or 

any use of them that requires asensibie 
effort. 


OUR WETERINARY ADUISER. 


Sweeny.—E. J. 8. has a five-year-old mare which 
is sweenied. It is seldom that sweeny causes 
lameness. If the animal is still lame have the 
foot examined as wasting of the muscles of the 
shoulder is caused from disease of the foot. Mix 
cantharides 4dr and lard 3 ozand with the fingers 
rub a little on the wasted muscle, and repeat 
every second week. It is sometimes necessary to 
continue treatment for several months, 











Enlarged Leg.—S. R.S8’s colt has an enlarge- 
met on the skin extending [from the knee 
to the fetlock. It is hard, but does not*cause much 
lameness and seems to be getting larger. If the 
part is hot and tender to the touch bathe it with 
cold water three times a diy and mix acciate of 
lead J oz. tincture of opium 2 oz and water 1 qt 
and apply a little after bathing. If itis cool and 
not tender mix binidide of mercury 1 cir und vase- 
line 14% oz and rub in a little with the fiers once 
a week. 


Lame Horse.—F. A. P. has a mare which is 
lame in her hind ieg. There is some swelling in 
the fetlock joint. but it is not hot or tender to the 
touch. At first sie only favored it when start- 
ing, but now she does so all the time. These 
symptoms indicate spavin. Examine the hock 
joint and if it is all right the trouble may be 
caused by the swelling of the fetlock. In either 
case mix biniodide of mercury 1 dr, cantharides 2 
dr and vaseline 2 0z and rub a little on the part 
with the fingers. Let it remain for 24 hours and 
then wash off and rub on a little lard. Repeat 
7 two weeks until three blisters have been 
upplied. Give the animal at least te months’ 
Lest after blistering. 


Deranged Digestion.—\). F. \’’s colt has been 





TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt. 


The only scientific and practical Electric Belt made for 
general use, having batteries that geherate a strong cur- 
rent of Electricity that is under perfect control and can 
be applied to any part of the body for the cvre of 


Nervous Diseases 


Thousands of people suffer from a variety of Nervous 
Diseases that the old modes cf treatment fail to cure. 
There isa loss of nerve force or power that cannot be 
restored by any medical treatment, and any doctor who 
would try to accomplish this by any kind of drugs is pur 
suing a dangerous practice. Properly treated, these dis 


eases can be 
Cured 





Trade Mark—Dr. A. Owen. 








Positively 


Electricity, as applied by Df Owen Electric Belt and 
Appliances, will most assuredly do so. It is the only 
known power that will supply what is lacking, namely 
nerve force or power, Mmpart tone and vigor, and arouse 
to healthy action the whole nervous system. It will most 
assuredly cure 


Without I[ledicine 


General Debility, Nervous Prostratlon, Rheunratism, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lumbago, Lame Back and 
Dyspepsia, and many other diseases. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
Contains fullest 5 Se list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Appliances, prices, 
Ries Sworn testimonials and por- 

. yy. traits of people who have 

@ been cured, etc., etc. Pub 
§ lished in English. German, 
Swedish and Norwegian lan- 
guages. This valuable cata 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
The Owen Electric Belt Bld7., 201 to 211 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The t Electric Belt Establishment 
nen in the World. 


Mention this paper. ? 








Wilson's Common Sense BAR DRUMS, 


Entirely new, scientific invention; dif- 
ferent from al) other devices; the on ly 
safe, simple, comfortable, and invisibie 
ear drum in'the world. ‘Hundreds are 
being benefited where medica! skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment to 
irritate the ear._ Write for nom vhlet. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., t 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


TRUSSES 








heap. A ra 
cure efiecte Seu ‘or neal for sealed catalogue, 
LESTUN TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, LiL 


Send us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to mate $3 a day; absolatel 





sure; we furnish the work and teaco you free: "ou ene 4 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee & —— 
profit of ae rh er? day's work, absolutely sure; don't fail to wri 
today. RO ANUFACTUBING CU. DU X85, DETROIT, nick. 


Double BREECH Aii kinds cheaper thas 
LOADER $5.00 on 4 
RIFLES $1.75 POWELL&CLEMEN | £0, 
BICYCLES 38/5 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














with its mother all summer but does not seem to 
thrive and itis constipated. It has been taken 
from its mother and put into the stable. Boil 14 
teacupful of linseed in % gal of water into a pul), | 
and while hot pour it on half a pail of bran or 2 
qts of ground cats and bran mixed, ands when 
cool putin a teaspoonful of the following: Sul- 
phate of iron 2 oz, nitre of potass 2 oz, ground gins 
ger 4 oz, mix. Give the colt feed of this kind 
once a day for a monthor six weeks. Oats and 
bran with good hay and plenty oi exercise is the 
best food for a colt. 


BETTER WRITE THAN SUFFER. 


RHEUMATISM CURED FREE 


Ww. B. EDDY & CU., VE FP Le No We 
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